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News Notes of the Fortnight 


France Ratifies ? 


T last France seems about to ratify 

the five-power naval treaty result- 
ing from the Washington Conference. 
The Chamber of Deputies has ratified, 
by a vote of 460 to 106, with con- 
siderable emphasis on the fact that the 
treaty will not limit France in the 
building of auxiliary ships and subma- 
rines. It is expected that the Senate 
will act promptly, and thus complete 
the ratification, which was finished by 
the other powers some time ago. If this 
is done, the final ceremonies for putting 
the treaty into effect will probably take 
place next fall, and the plan for scrap- 
ping our ships which has been reposing 
in the Navy Department’s files for 
months will be executed. 

The news has been received with great 
satisfaction in Washington. From a 
party point of view, it means the cap- 
sheaf on a great achievement of this 
administration. It means actually doing 
something about disarmament. And it 
means some relief in the international 
strain, since it had been assumed that 
France would hold out indefinitely on 
this point in order to further her efforts 
to bring England into line with her 
Ruhr policies. 


The Peace Prize 


hundred-thousand-dollar prize for 

a peace plan has been offered by 
Mr. Edward W. Bok, former editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal. It is to be 
known as the American Peace Award. 
The first fifty thousand will be paid 
for the idea of a practicable plan 
whereby the United States may co-op- 
erate with other nations to achieve and 
to preserve world peace; the second, 
when the idea has been proved practi- 
cable through its adoption by the Sen- 
ate or by a large popular response. 
Mr. Bok has turned over securities to 
cover the award, and has chosen a pol- 
icy committee of distinguished persons 
to determine conditions and select the 
jury of award. Already several hun- 
_ dred plans have been received at the 
new office, and several national orga- 
nizations have expressed a willingness 


Camelia Whitehurst, whose studio is in 
Baltimore, works to a great extent with 
oils. She loves to use children for sub- 
jects—just glance at our cover—and 
portrays their innocence and simplicity 
with such skill that the National Associa- 
tion of Women Painters and Sculptors 
awarded her a prize in 1923 for her 
painting of Charlotte Hundley. But this 
is not the only recognition that has been 
extended to Miss Whitehurst. She took 
first prize at Charleston, South Carolina, 
in 1921, first prize at Memphis, Tennes- 
see, 1921-22, and first prize at New 
Orleans, 1923. She is also a member of 
the Fellowship Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

.Miss Whitehurst, we fear, must be shy, 
for she has refused to let us publish her 
picture, nor will she tell us any of the 
little personal touches we like to put in 
with our artists’ notes. 





to co-operate, including the General 


Federation of Women’s Clubs, The 
Foreign Policy Association, and the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

Mr. Bok believes that people are 
thinking far more about international 
relations than is usually supposed. 
“My idea, singly and solely,” he says, 
“is to search the American people for 
an idea whereby the American people 
can do their part with the other nations 
to avert another war. The idea may be 
something entirely new, or it may take 
the form of modifications of the coven- 
ant of the League of Nations. I believe 
in my heart that some one, some- 
where in America, has the idea and will 
point the way.” 


Equality in Divorce 


HE House of Lords surpassed ex- 
pectations in the speed with which 
it fell in line with the House of Com- 
mons on the divorce bill, known as the 
Matrimonial Causes bill. It passed 
that measure, which will probably be 
law by the time these words are read. 
Where formerly a wife had to prove 
cruelty as well as infidelity to get a di- 
vorce, the husband had only to prove 
infidelity. Under the new measure the 
cause will be the same for both—adul- 
tery only. 
Far from being a liberal divorce law, 


conditions between the sexes. and a mat- 
ter for rejoicing among women every- 
where. 


Republican Committee-women 


HE work of choosing the associate 

women members of the Republican 
National Committee is going swiftly 
forward. There is to be one member 
from each state, chosen by the state 
chairman and ratified by the National 
Committee. When the list is complete, 
we will publish it in full. Those re- 
corded in the newspapers as already 
chosen are, in addition to Mrs. Battelle, 
shown on the opposite page: Mrs. 
Charles Sumner Bird, of East Walpole, 
for Massachusetts; Mrs. Charles H. 
Sabin, for New York; Mrs. Barclay 
Warburton, of Philadelphia, for Penn- 
sylvania; Mrs. Geraldine Livingston 
Thompson, of Red Bank, for New Jer- 
sey; and Mrs. Emma Smith Devoe, of 
Tacoma, for the state of Washington. 


The Pope on the Ruhr 


HE Pope has been taking a hand in 

the Ruhr situation. First he wrote 
a letter to the Papal Secretary of State 
in which he made the same common sense 
suggestion which other leaders have 
made—that persons of impartial judg- 
ment be asked to determine what Ger- 
many can pay and that this be the basis 
of settlement. He also suggested that 
France might find forms of guarantee 
the would be less “odious” than terri- 
torial occupation. 

This letter was greatly resented by 
Premier Poincaré and the French Senate. 

Next, when a German bomb, in a 
train at Duisberg, killed ten Belgian 
soldiers, wounded more than forty others 
and some German workers as well, the 
Pope wrote a note urging Chancellor 
Cuno to disavow such violence, and even 
to end the passive war. 

And in the third place the Pope asked 
the French and Belgian governments not 
to put obstacles in the way of pacifica- 
tion by new rigorous measures against 
Germany in reprisal. 

His note to Germany was followed by 
a demand from France and Belgium 


it is a good step forward in equalizing that sabotage in the Ruhr be repudiated 
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on pain of a withdrawal of their am- 
bassadors from Berlin. Chancellor Cuno 
did make a semi-official statement, but 
as he referred to the sabotage as grow- 
ing out of the excitement of an op- 
pressed people, it did not satisfy. More 
rigorous measures have been taken, the 
occupation has been extended, and 
General Degoutte’s order authorizing 
the seizure of private stores of coal 
wherever found has gone into effect. 
The suffering in the Ruhr, especially 
that of the children, grows constantly 
more serious. 

The French-English relations show 
little progress. After long delay the 
questions addressed to Premier Poincaré 
by Premier Baldwin, asking him for 
precise terms, have been answered orally. 
Premier Baldwin was displeased with 
an informal, oral answer to a formal 
written communication, and a formal 
reply is expected. Correspondents say 
this is the camouflage behind which Mr. 
Baldwin is working hard to persuade 
Premier Poincaré to modify his unvary- 
ing demand that the Germans cease 
passive resistance before any negotia- 
tions take place. 


Air Rivalry 
EANTIME France and Great Bri- 


tain are joining in a competitive 
armament race. France started it, and 
Great Britain has made a prompt re- 
sponse. With 1,400 airships, France is 
now spending 211,000,000 francs on 
aircraft, and is said to plan a total ex- 
ceeding all the rest of Europe put to- 
gether. Great Britain is planning to 
double its air forces by the end of 1925. 
Premier Baldwin. in outlining the pro- 
gram, had something to say about the 
desirability of limitation of building by 
agreement, and France responded. But 
the building programs, of the two 
strongest European nations, get the 
greater emphasis. 


Concerning Prohibition 


ORD CURZON has said definitely 

in Parliament that there is no 
chance that the British Government will 
consent to the extension of the three- 
mile limit to twelve. He has also said 
that the American action in seizing 
liquor stores from British ships is legal, 
but a transgression of international cus- 
tom and courtesy. 

Other items concerned with prohibi- 
tion are: 

The Canadian province of Manitoba 
has voted in favor of a bill allowing 
Government sale of liquor. When the 
legislature enacts this bill into law, the 
Government will appoint a commission 
of three members to administer the sale 
of liquors for consumption as beverage 
in permanent or temporary residences of 
permit holders. Breweries will be per- 
mitted to deliver direct to the homes of 
purchasers. This overturns the policy of 
prohibition which has been the law of the 














province for seven years. The Modera- 
tion League is responsible for the 
measure. 

Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania 
has declared that no one will be ap- 
pointed to state office under his adminis- 
tration who is unwilling to give his word 
ef honor to support and obey the Con- 
stitution, including the Eighteenth 
Amendment. 


Twelve-hour Day—Is It a Promise? 


FTER the disappointing report on 

the twelve-hour day made this 
spring, President Harding wrote to 
the directors of the American Iron and 
Steel Institute asking their pledge to 
establish the shorter day as soon as 
possible. Their letter in answer, dated 
June 27, declared that because of the 
“strong sentiment throughout the coun- 
try in favor of eliminating the twelve- 





Very Briefly 


HE Florida whipping boss who was 

indicted for causing the death, by 
flogging, of Martin Tabert in a convict 
camp, has been found guilty of second 
degree murder and sentenced to twenty 
years’ imprisonment. 

Henry Ford’s flat denial that he would 
have any interest in a presidential nomi- 
nation for himself has been somewhat 
modified. The boom continues, with in- 
creasing emphasis on a third-party pos- 
sibility. And now the supporters of 
William G. McAdoo are getting under 
way with a drive for the Democratic 
nomination, 

A Federal judge in Montana has, like 
Judge Knox in New York, ruled that 
the section of the Volstead Act limiting 
physicians’ right to prescribe liquor is 
unconstitutional. 

Dr. F. G, Banting, discoverer of radi- 
um, has received an annuity of $7,500 
from the Canadian Government, and a 
research professorship in the University 
of Toronto with a $6,000 salary, for 
which the provincial government made 
the appropriation. 

The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion has asked President Harding to 
help farmers keep 200,000 bushels of 
wheat off the market this year, holding 
it over, in order to stabilize the prices 
at from $1.40 to $1.50 a bushel. 

Hard-coal miners are seeking a twenty 
per cent. raise in wages. 

Some college items: Yale conferred 
the honorary degree of doctor of letters 
on the novelist, Edith Wharton, and an 
honorary doctor of laws on Mary Emma 
Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College—the first women to receive these 
degrees from Yale. John Drew re- 
ceived an honorary degree at Dartmouth, 
the first awarded to an actor. Western 
Reserve, at Cleveland, has a new presi- 
dent, Dr. Robert Ernest Vinson, for ten 
vears president of the University of 
Texas. Two young men have _ with- 
drawn their acceptances of teaching 
posts at Amherst because of the action 
of the trustees in dismissing President 
Meiklejohn. A number of the faculty 
have been dismissed from the University 
of Tennessee for teaching evolution or 
being involved in the issues sprung from 
a split over evolution. 

Roland W. Boyden, who has been “official 
observer” for the United States with the 
Reparations Commission since April 1, 1920, 
has resigned. 
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hour day” . . . “and especially because 
it is in accordance with your own ex. 
pressed views” they will make every 
effort to establish the eight and ten. 
hour day. But again—they say it can’t 
be brought about “until there is a sur. 
plus of labor available.” Later, the 
Chairman, Judge Gary, said that 60,000 
men are needed to end the twelve-hour 
day, but reiterated the intention of the 
steel interests to fulfill its pledge. 

We recommend our readers again to 
Mrs. Bruére’s editorial, “What Is Stee] 
For?” in the June 16th Citizen. 


One Way to Stop Lynching 
YNCHINGS in the United States 


during the first six months of 1923 
dropped to 11 compared with 33 for 
the same period in 1922. The National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which gave out the 
figures, attributes the decrease to the 
agitation for a Federal anti-lynching 
law and to the northward migration of 
Negroes. 

A recent drastic handling of a threat- 
ened lynching should not go unrecorded, 
It was at Savannah, Georgia, last month, 
where a crowd assembled about the jail 
in which a young Negro charged with 
an attack on a white woman, was held, 
After the sheriff failed to disperse the 
mob, he had the fire hose turned on, and 
when the crowd retaliated with bricks, 
troops were called out and machine 
gunners placed. Firing in the air, they 
succeeded in dispersing the mob, though 
one man was killed by a rifle shot. 
Troops were kept on guard for some 
time. and the governor of the state es- 
tablished military rule at Savannah. 


The Kansas Court Goes On 
OVERNOR JOHN W. DAVIS of 
Kansas asked the judges of the 
Kansas Court of Industrial Relations to 
decline to draw their salaries, and thus 
automatically abolish the Court. He 
proposed that they should keep a clerk 
installed for necessary business, and that 
they should sit once a month, taking a 
fee for that day. His request was of 
course based on the recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, in the Wolff Pack- 
ing Company case, that the Industrial 
Court has no constitutional right to in- 
terfere between employer and employed 
in fixing wages and working conditions. 
The judges have declined to accept the 
decision, but have said the court will 
continue “at the least possible expense.” 


At Last 


S we go to press, the papers are 

carrying two items of important 
international news. The French Cham- 
ber of Deputies has ratified also the 
Pacific Treaty drawn up at the Wash- 
ington Conference, and the long-drawn- 
out Lausanne Conference is coming at 
last to an end, with peace arranged be- 
tween the Allies and Turkey.—July 9. 
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The 
President's 


Your Business 


July 5, 1923. 

RESIDENT HARDING now has 
P delivered his important speeches; 

the less strenuous part of his trip 
has begun—and the Washington reac- 
tion to the whole Presidential pro- 
nouncement has set in. It is always 
safe to assume that the first political 
reflex at the capital is opposite to that 
obtaining in other parts of the coun- 
try. Washington “feels its oats,” so to 
speak; it considers itself the profes- 
sional end, and instead of reacting in 
the good old-fashioned way it usually 
goes to the other extreme psychologi- 
cally. The President has been greeted 
throughout the West with great friend- 
liness and cordiality. People have been 
less interested in his policies than in his 
person. His hand-shaking has gone 
farther than his speeches. The candy 
he has had in his pocket has been 
symbolical of the whole kindliness of 
the surrounding atmosphere from back- 
platform to the small and eager coun- 
tryside crowds. Unfortunately, the 
whole Washington reaction can be sum- 
med up in “Candy in his pocket,” candy 
for all degrees and kinds of political 
dilemmas. Candy in his pocket for the 
World Court, the railroad situation, the 
farm difficulties and particularly bon- 
bons from the Republican Party to the 
woman vote. 


On the Back Platform 

Curiously enough, this was almost 
without exception a non-partisan reac- 
tion. As the reports of the speeches 
filtered back to Washington day by day, 
the general comment from all sides was 
that the President had said the thing 
which struck middle ground whether or 
not it satisfied his previous stand. 

But Washington has realized that the 
ral Harding has been the man of the 
hack-platforms, not the President-poli- 
tician who has had to meet political 
exigencies and act as conciliator among 
the factions. The real and the happy 
Mr. and Mrs. Harding have been they 
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By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


who stood surrounded by the country 
children, handing out sweets, patting 
them on the head, and making speeches 
about the flag and all that it ought to 
mean to American youth. The other 
role of political finesse, bound up in 
the troubles of party organization and 
leadership, the President accepts with 
the honors, but it is distasteful to him. 
Fair weather and happy days are his 
joy; differences with irreconcilables his 
sorrow. A compilation of the two-or 
three-minutes talks which he has made 
under the shadow of a water-tank some- 
where along the prairie roads to half 
a dozen gathered together would be far 
more heartening reading than an analy- 
sis of his formal addresses. Then he 
said what he wished. His other speeches 
were cut and dried and looked at from 
every angle. 

These addresses for the trip were 
ready before the President left Wash- 
ington. He had gone over them with 
many Government officials concerned. 
Some day some one will write of all 
the machinery of heing a President of 
the United States, for the office has he- 
come so great and complex that it is 
humanly impossible for one man to do 
what might be conceived the President’s 
own work. He would do nothing else 
if he wrote all his speeches, and he 
would write only one or two if he him- 
self had to make the investigations nec- 
essary for them. Reports are received 
from all the Departments of the Gov- 
ernment concerned and in the main the 
President’s recommendations in his 
speeches many times represent not only 
his personal judgment but the views of 
the Department head upon whom he re- 
lied for information and guidance. 

Therefore, it was not surprising when 
the news of his pronouncement regard- 
ing the World Court reached Washing- 
ton that the reaction was two-fold—that 
the President would so compromise with 
himself, and that Secretary Hughes and 
Secretary Hoover. acknowledged as his 
advisers on foreign policy, should have 
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in Washington 


acquiesced in his course. There have 
been few indications from them as to 
what their real attitude is, and Wash- 
ington still believes—until it has de- 
finite information to the contrary—that 
the compromise stand on the World 
Court was the result of advice and in- 
fluence from Chairman Adams of the 
Republican National Committee and a 
few irreconcilable Senators, rather than 
from Secretary Hughes or Secretary 
Hoover. A few days before the Presi- 
dent left for the West he was visited 
by Mr. Adams and the above Senators. 


The Middle Course 

But let us review the President’s di- 
lemma: 

During the time when President Hard- 
ing was most emphatic in his espousal 
of his World Court proposition, the 
publicity department of the Republican 
Committee gave out statements easily 
construed as anti-World Court, although 
they were considerably discounted be- 
cause of the recognized freedom and ex- 
aggerations which had characterized 
such publicity for some time. How- 
ever, it will be remembered, they 
reached a climax when they asserted that 
European nations were out to “job” the 
United States. 

Calls were made by excited editors 
for the resignation of Chairman Adams. 
It was obvious that somewhere the Na- 
tional Committee was out of tune with 
the Harding-Hughes-Hoover end of the 
party. No authorship of the statements 
was acknowledged and if they were the 
work of subordinates Chairman Adams 
stood silent and took the medicine. Be- 
fore the President left he was faced 
with this situation. To reorganize the 
National Committee meant a change at 
a critical time when it was ready to 
fire heavy guns in outlining the issues 
for the next campaign; at a time, too, 
when what the President said necessari- 
ly would form a basis, if not the basis, 
of the 1924 platform. Such a move, 
therefore, was most inexpedient. 

























































The only middle ground course then, 
taking into consideration the committee 
and the irreconcilables was for the 
President to back down—that is, the 
only course from the view-point of po- 
litical machinery as it is run these days. 
The President did back down, and dur- 
ing his St. Louis speech he advocated 
so disconnecting the World Court from 
its alma mater, the League of Nations, 
as to make it a proposition for another 
twenty years’ wrangle. 

The Washington reaction was strik- 
ing. Those opposed to the World 
Court were not at all pleased, because 
they mistrusted a vacillation which went 
from one extreme to the other. The 
pro-League advocates were displeased 
and insulted. The pro-Court people 
felt their cause postponed and 
weakened as to be almost hopeless. 
There was a paean of discontent. It has 
been a long time since the editors of the 
capital and the correspondents met in 
more accord than they did over the St. 
Louis address. If the new proposition 
won, it was an unpopular decision, and 
one that was expected to make no head- 
way at all in the United States Senate. 
In fact. it was considered to have cleared 
the decks of foreign relations so that 
the Senate could go ahead with domestic 
matters which could have more influ- 
ence and weight in a Presidential cam- 
paign. But the gist of the President’s 
recommendations will be moot for some 
time, and material for study. They 
are: 

“First, that the tribunal be so con- 
stituted as to appear and to be. in theory 
and in practice. in form and in sub- 
stance, beyond the shadow of doubt, a 
world court and not a League court. 

“Second, that the United States shall 
occupy a plane of perfect equality with 
every other power.” 


so 


Choosing the Judges 


This divorce from the League of Na- 
tions. the President would accomplish 
by arranging for the nomination and 
election of Judges by the Court itself 
or by the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion. As he says: 

“(1) By empowering the court it- 
self to fill any vacancy arising from the 
death of a member or retirement for 
whatever cause, without interposition 
from any other body; or 

“(2) By continuing the existing 
authority of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration to nominate and by transfer- 
ring the power to elect from the council 
and assembly of the League to the re- 
maining members of the court of jus- 
tice. 

“The fixing of compensation of the 
judges, the supervision of expenditures, 
the apportionment of contributions, etc., 
could also be transferred from the 


League to either the Court of Arbitra- 
tion or a commission designated by the 
member nations. 


Thus. incidentally, 





would be averted the admitted unfair- 
ness of the present system, which im- 
poses a tax upon members of the League 
who are not subscribers to the court. 

“The exclusive privilege now held by 
the League to seek advisory legal guid- 
ance from the court might either be 
abolished, or, more wisely perhaps, be 
extended to any member or group of 
member nations. Thus all would be 
served alike, subject as now to deter- 
mination by the court itself of the kind 
of questions upon which it would ren- 
der judgments. 

“The disparity in voting as between 
a unit nation and an aggregated empire, 
which now obtains in the assembly of 
the League. to which many object he- 
cause of apprehensions which I do not 
share. would. under this plan, disap- 
pear automotically.” 


Coast to Coast 


This speech was actually heard by 
politicians and others sitting on their 
porches in Washington as comfortable 
as they could be in a_ temperature 
around 100 degrees. The voice of the 
President was clear and distinct and so 
full of tone that it could be heard not 
only in the room where the radio was 
set. but across the field to another 
porch. Furthermore. when the Presi- 
dential party reached the Pacific Coast 
its members talked with ease over the 
telephone to the folks back home. But 
these are the things which Washington 
always separates with a grin from the 
stern and hard business of party polli- 
tics. The President can make all the 
jokes he wants and he will still have to 
return to the capital and substantiate 
through his party, the claims he made 
of Republican achievements. The Presi- 
dent has said in the past something to 
the effect that no administration does 
it all, that political matters come to 
fruition after years of development. 
and this applies pointedly to some of 
his own claims. His main pride was 
to reeount to his audiences the abolish- 
ment of unemployment throughout the 
country, yet his own explanation is suf- 
ficient to show that in the main the em- 
ployment situation and prosperity is 
the result of a business cycle following 
the war. helped or retarded no doubt, 


but inevitable just the same. He said: 
“There was the inevitable business 
slump. It follows every war. It ap- 


plies to business in every line—finance, 


industry, agriculture. And _ business 
reflexes are felt by every citizen. No 
matter how humble or how great. We 


found in the inevitable reflex of the 
war-tide threatened financial ability, 
agricultural distress, and vast unem- 
ployment. A survey of unemployment 
revealed four and a half to five mil- 
lions of workers without jobs. I leave 
the appraisal of all relief efforts, legis- 
lative, executive. or administrative, to 
your own judgment. The thing I want 
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employment is calling for men. 

“I like to believe that the recover, 
is based mainly on confidence in the 
American policy and the fundamenta| 
righteousness of our institutions. I like 
to believe we have recovered becaug 
we avoid the paths of destructive experi. 
mentation, ignore mad theories, and 
cling tenaciously to the foundations of 
business and property rights and human 
rights, which have made ours the mog 
rapidly and most safely developed rep. 
resentative democracy . 





to say is that this distressing situation 
has been wholly reversed, and today | 


















And we | 


halted the extremists who caught their | 


inspiration in European madness, and 


proposed to destroy our social order | 


because of temporary ills, rather than 
cure the ills.” 

The catalogue of the achievements of 
the Republican administration as an. 


nounced by the President at St. Louis | 
undoubtedly will be one for the basis | 


of the campaign. business prosperity 
is its key-note, “More business in goy. 
ernment and less government in business, 
lessened extravagance in government 
smaller government expenditures. re. 
duction of government 


personnel, | 


lessening of the taxation load and more | 


equal distribution of taxation” —these 
were some of his citations. “We in- 
augurated the budget system of gover: 


ment financing.” he said, “and thereby | 


affected reductions in government out- 
lay amounting to billions. Of course, 
this enormous reduction was made pos. 
sible mainly because we suspended war 
activities and ended war commitments. 
but we drove at the ordinary expendi- 
tures in the peace-time business of gov- 
ernment and lopped off hundreds of 
millions at a time, and we have proven 
to the world. in spite of a gigantic debt 
and its interest burdens, that here is a 
government resolved to live within its 
income.” 


Home Problems—the Railroads 


There was considerable comment in 
Washington upon the fact that in such 
a specific recital of party achievements 
no mention or no elaboration was made 
of the President’s work in the leadership 
of the disarmament conference. It was 
said at the capital that this was a fur 
ther indication of the President’s agree: 
ment with Chairman Adams and other 
campaign leaders to lessen the emphasis 
upon foreign affairs and to talk dom- 
estic problems. Whatever the reason. 
it is noteworthy that the prepared 
speeches scarcely touched this subject. 

Of course, everybody in Washington 
knows that by the time the President 
crossed the Kansas line, foreign affairs 
were of less interest than rainbows to 
the communities through which he 
passed. Nevertheless. as he said, he 
was talking on this trip. not only to the 
Kansas corn-fields. but to every part of 

(Contiued on page 27) 
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Where Are the Women Architects? 


Asked--And Answered--by Marjorie 


“VY HERE are the women who 
ought to be architects? 
What’s the trouble with ar- 
chitecture as a profession for women? 
Why should only one per cent. of the 
architects in the United States be wom- 
en?” 

It was such a good opportunity to 
ask all of the questions which have been 
burning on my lips ever since I dis- 
covered that although women make 
homes, they don’t build them—much. 
That although women manage homes, 
they don’t plan them—much. Seems ab- 
surd, doesn’t it? And here before me 
sat one of the best known women ar- 
chitects in the country, Miss Eleanor 
Manning—Howe and Manning—Lois 
Howe and Eleanor Manning of Boston. 
| was prepared for the twinkle in her 
eye, because when I telephoned her for 
directions as to how to get to her office, 
she directed me with a chuckle to come 
by the “Granary Burying Ground.” A 
Bostonian speaking so of the old burial 
place in the very heart of the city—of 
course she would be different. 

Then I arrived at her office, a very 
spare, plain outer office with a bar to 
keep the public out or to keep clients 
in, I didn’t learn which. And just be- 
tween the big outer office and the smal- 
ler drafting rooms a wee hall. I caught 
my breath and looked around the hall. 
The woman who could get all that at- 
mosphere out of waste space in a big 
ofice building could do anything with 
any house. 

One side of the wall had been cov- 
ered with coarse brown canvas, only 
one side of the wall and not quite all 
of that. But you had no eye for where 
the canvas began or ended, for there in 
its center hung a square of green bro- 
cade, a brocade of Oriental twilights 
and mountain sunrises. Against it sat 
Miss Manning, and instantly you knew 
that the brocade was just the shade of 
the green which tinged the gray of her 
eyes. Almost you looked for the green 
again in her waved gray hair and you 
did find it in her string of green beads. 
Her brown frock melted into the uphol- 
stery of the old mahogany davenport on 
which she sat. There were fir branches 
in an old pitcher, tiles in the same 
vernal shade of green and the rich 
brown of fruition, and some brass can- 
dlesticks along the wall. But the green 
brocade, soft. subdued, dominated all, 
like some patrician woman who needs 
no word to hold sway over her group 
of family or friends. 

“I don’t know why there should be 


This Massachusetts house is a sample 
of what one firm of women 
architects do. 


so few women architects, except that the 
door into the profession lies through the 
draftsman’s room and many men archi- 
tects are opposed to women as drafts- 
men,” she said. “They talk about not 
being able to smoke as they like or to 
swear as they like if they have a woman 
draftsman, but since they have women 
both as secretaries and clerks, I don’t 
think the reason expresses anything 
more than traditional prejudice against 
women. Once inside the profession a 
woman encounters very little prejudice. 
I remember at the outset of my career 
feeling heartbroken because I was not 
allowed to build a house for a relative. 
I thought at the time that it was only 
because I was a woman. Now [I think 
that it was because I was so young. For 
every person who eliminates a woman 
as an architect because she is a wom- 
an—there is another person who em- 
ploys her because she is a woman. The 
two balance. 

“There are singularly few women in 
the profession. Take Boston. for in- 
stance. There are other women archi- 
tects here, but my partner and I are the 
only woman members among two hun- 
dred men in the Boston Society of Ar- 
chitects. There are only four women in 
the American Institute of Architects. In 
1880 there were seventeen women archi- 
tects: in 1910 there were 302 through- 
out the whole country. There are a 


number of colleges which state that they 
do not even give architectural courses 
to women, but at least one of these I 
know registers women in the liberal arts 
course and then permits them to take all 
of their work 


in architecture. Nine 








Shuler 


state universities, five other universities, 
five technical schools and two fine arts 
schools are all that I have been able to 
discover which do give women an equal 
opportunity to study architecture with 
men.” 

Miss Manning confesses to “a busi- 
ness built up on refrigerator porches 
and odds and ends.” The habit of 
choosing just one piece of work and de- 
voting every bit of energy and ability 
to that work for a year may be the best 
means for some architects, she admits. 
But for herself she declares that “you 
never can tell what may come out of a 
refrigerator porch and perennial clients 
are pretty good for any business to 
have.” <A perennial client being one 
who orders a partition torn down one 
year, and a library done over another 
year, and a kitchen ell built on another 
year. Miss Manning has a number of 
these employers who put a certain 
amount into ‘their homes each year, 
choosing one thing to be done at a time. 
Boston and Cape Cod offer a deal of 
restoration work to the architect. It 
was a restoration order which brought 
Miss Manning her most amusing client, 
a woman who was having a stable made 
into a house. Every time that they came 
to a joist the woman said, “Oh, what a 
good place to hide things. Just board 
it up and make a cupboard that no one 
will know about but me.” When that 
house is torn down it is likely to be full 
of jewels and laces and papers that her 
client has secreted, laughs Miss Man- 
ning. 

There is one charming old house 
down on the Cape where Miss Manning 
built a doorway. A Harvard architec- 
tural student went down to measure the 
“old” doorway and glowingly described 
its charms to his friends. Which is 
clear proof. declares Miss Manning, that 
authentic Colonial building can be done 
today and that there is no excuse for 
the millions of Colonial houses which 
are springing up all over the country, 
un-Colonial as to scale, proportion, 
plan; lacking the feeling of the real 
house. 

“Family remnants” are Miss Man- 
ning’s special interest. The mother and 
daughter living alone, the two business 
women who want a home of their own, 
those parts of families whose needs are 
different from the normal groups where 
cooking is in process a great part of the 
time, where a family table and children 
are to be considered in the house plans. 
Dining rooms are being cut out, bed- 
rooms squeezed up, and the emphasis 
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placed on one spacious living room 
with a study where work may be done 
in the evening. “Closeness to the 
ground” is the thing to get, declares 
Miss Manning, and these small. inex- 
pensive homes with apartment-house 
comforts for busy people will do much 
to solve the present housing problems 
of big cities.” 

Miss Manning confesses to a lifelong 
desire to be an architect. Her father 
was a builder and she read architectural 
magazines before she read most chil- 
dren’s books. She had brothers but 
none of them had the slightest mechan- 
ical turn of mind, so that it seemed 
natural for her to carry on her father’s 
interests. From high school she went to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy. which since 1876 has admitted 
women to all of its courses. She worked 


as a draftsman for four years and then 
went to Europe for further study. While 
there the opportunity came to start out 
in business as Miss Howe’s partner. 
“The woman who chooses architecture 
as a profession should be sure that she 
has a vocation,” says Miss Manning. 
Architecture is not just making pretty 
pictures. It means seeing the job 
through to the end, proving the bills, 
settling up every detail. To begin with, 
there must be the creative instinct, ap- 
preciation of the beautiful and a me- 
chanical mind. Then there should be 
good training and as long training as 
possible. Just as in all the other activi- 
ties of life, men and women should train 
together and work together, not in seg- 
regated groups. It is well to mix prac- 
tical experience with the training and 
to have European travel if possible. 


“Woman Suffrage and 


O any one whose interest in the life 
of our country is broad and deep, 
among the many stimulating his- 

tories and biographies of the last two 
decades some of the most significant 
have been written by women. There 
have been, just to mention two out- 
standing examples, books by Miss Jane 
Addams and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw— 
each from a different angle and cover- 
ing different fields of life, but both alike 
at least in the fact that they will not be 
soon forgotten. Now we have another— 
and this one again is different. It has not 
the philosophical depth and spiritual 
quality of the volumes by Miss Addams, 
nor has it the wealth of humor and of 
human anecdote in the narrative by Dr. 
Shaw. But its authors, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt and Nettie Rogers Shuler, 
have made no attempt at that. In their 
very title, “Woman Suffrage and Poli- 
tics (Scribner, 1923), they have fairly 
given us in advance their purpose to 
write a broad review of the whole long 
struggle of American women for the 
vote. 

In the early chapters they go far 
back to the efforts of the first pioneers. 
They describe the great disappointment 
of thousands of such women in the 
years just after the Civil War, when 
the vote was given to Negroes and still 
the women were left out. Then they 
tell how the struggle deepened and 
spread. until at last women, rich and 
poor, in every country of every state, 
east and west and north and south, had 
been enrolled in the crusade. In a lit- 
tle over fifty years they conducted near- 
ly a thousand campaigns. “It was,” to 


A Review by Ernest Poole 


AUTHOR OF “THE HARBOR” AND 


quote the authors, “a seemingly endless 
chain of activity. Young suffragists 
who helped forge the last links, were 
not born when it began. Old suffragists 
who forged the first links were dead 
when it ended.” 

In a history covering so much ground, 
of necessity much must be left out. And 
the reader is often sorry for that. In 
Iowa, for example. we are told that the 
Polk County Woman Suffrage Society 
never missed a monthly meeting from 
October 1870 to August 1920—and we 
wish there had been space for more 
about that valiant little group. And 
again, the chapter describing the final 
struggle in Tennessee is so dramatic 
in itself, and throws such a glare of 
light upon American politics, that we 
wish there had been room to give as 
much detailed description of crises in 
various other states. But the authors, 
had they done so, would have needed 
many volumes. It is wonderful, what 
they have done in one. 

For this book of five hundred pages 
is no bare chronicle of events, nor is it 
a mere narrative of the suffrage move- 
ment. 

“It was politics,” the authors declare, 
“that made America, the cradle of de- 
mocracy, twenty-seventh instead of first 
on the list of countries democratic 
enough to extend the right of self gov- 
ernment to both halves of their popula- 
tions.” And supporting this claim they 
pile up the evidence with a clearness and 
convincing force that make their book 
invaluable to anyone who would under- 
stand American “practical politics” of 
the past fifty years. 
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Then the woman is ready for a job as 
draftsman. Here it is that many men 
and women stick. They become drafts. 
men but never architects. The difficulty 
may be in marketing their work, in win. 
ning the confidence of others, in getting 
a reputation for being expensive or 
careless. It is just as unethical for an 
architect as for a physician to go out 
for work. So the first opportunity for 
the draftsman usually comes through a 
friend. Once that piece of work js 
done, it should bring others: for every 
thing that the architect does should lead 
to something more. Gradually then the 
draftsman emerges with an office of her 
own. The field is full of oppor. 
tunities for women. It offers a chance 
for an excellent career and an_ inter. 
esting one to the woman who by instinct 
and training is equipped for the work.” 


Politics” 


But the book has a deeper signifi- 
cance. For we read here how a big idea, 
once it is born in this country of ours, 
slowly grows, meets obstacles, obstacles 
by tens of thousands, waits, renews its 
vitality, gathers force and struggles on 
—throwing revealing paths of light into 
all our national habits of thought, of 
emotion and of sentiment—our narrow- 
ness, our blindness but also our clear 
headedness, our insistence upon “being 
shown,” but, once we are shown that a 
thing is right, the readiness of millions 
among us to give and to slave for an 
idea. 

In this book there is much between 
the lines—for its authors have so filled 
it with numberless suggestive details 
that anyone with imagination will be 
able to do the rest. For hundreds of 
thousands of women, I think. this book 
will call up memories—of parades and 
meetings, large and small, in every part | 
of the U.S. A., of hurried trips to capi | 
tals and lobby struggles day and night, | 
of long campaigns of many months, of 
friendships made in the thick of it all, 
of lessons learned, of funny things and 
of poignant tragic things. For outsiders | 
the book will be valuable as a partisan 
exposition of the suffrage movemen! 

-but for the suffragists themselves 
it will be something more than that. 
Reading it they will live again one of | 
the finest and most dramatic parts of all 
American history. 

And one hopes there may be a few 
women left who will feel similar | 
memories rise as they read the} 
earlier pages. For one does not like § 
to think that all the pioneers are dead. § 
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Prohibition Progress 


By Eleanor Booth Simmons 


one spring day, and between sneezes 

was telling my doctor the reasons 
why I must be up and about immedi- 
ately. 

“—-And an article to write on prohi- 
bition,” I finished the list. The doctor 
stopped in the act of pouring out a 
tablespoonful of tonic—excellent tonic 
with sherry in it, which tasted good, I 
admit. 

“For or against?” she inquired crisp- 

ly. 
'“F-f-for,” I stuttered. Not that I’m 
not proud of my stand, but her eye 
confused me. A doctor appears so 
formidable when you're in bed. 

“I've a great mind,” she said slowly, 
“not to let you get well!” 

She proceeded to sum up her case 
against prohibition. It was, she de- 
clared, driving the young generation in- 
to abnormal excesses. She practices 
largely among well-to-do-people—just 
a few poor ones like me—and she told 
story after story of booze parties in- 
dulged in by the boys and girls, joy 
rides in automobiles stocked with the 
stuff from which the youngsters came 
home in a condition that made their 
fathers swear and their mothers cry. 
You've all heard it. 

“But isn’t this.” I pleaded, “just a 
temporary manifestation of the modern 
spirit of rebellion? They want to do 
something unlawful to show their inde- 
pendence, and drinking is the handiest. 
And this crowd you describe, of what 
real value is it in the general scheme 
of things? It is too bad about the flap- 
pers, but why don’t their parents spank 
some sense into them? After all. what 
this country has to think of is the great 
mass of common folks, workers, and 
you can’t deny that the abolition of the 
saloon is a good thing for them.” 


New York City—Anti 


Well, she couldn’t see any good m 
this Volstead business for anybody, 
rich or poor. And her view is the av- 
erage New York view. A newspaper 
man | know tells me he estimates that 
ninety per cent. of the sentiment in 
Greater New York is anti-prohibition. 
That is putting it strong, but certainly 
the antis make ninety per cent. of the 
noise. Is New York, however. repre- 
sentative of the United States? Let me 
pit against the physician I quoted an- 
other physician who has practiced for 
many years in Wheeling. West Virginia. 
His name is Leonard Eskey. He is past 


I WAS having a belated attack of flu 


Is prohibition doing any good? This 
is one of the most controversial ques- 
tions in the world today—almost as 
controversial as the argument over the 
theory of prohibition. Naturally, the 
CiTIzEN does not hope to settle it in the 
course of one small article. The ques- 
tion we asked Miss Simmons was, what 
facts are available to support the con- 
tention of those who say that prohibition 
works and is worth having? Of course 
she couldn't put in this space all she 
found. And there must be still other 
facts not available unless one could 
make a town-to-town survey of the 
country. It is our hope that the find- 
ings here may serve as the nucleus for 
a collection of similar observations and 
testimony from communities in all 
states. Items and figures which support 
the anti-prohibition view will be wel- 
come also, and we will publish them 
with reservations as to space, interest 
and the reliability of sources offered. 
The personal observations of our read- 
ers in their own communities are most 
to the point. 





seventy, and has long been, and is still. 
operating surgeon for the National 
Tube Company, with a wide practice 
among workers. He was in New York 
recently, and I asked him about pro- 
hibition. 

“It’s a good thing,” he said emphat- 
ically. “I was talking about it only the 
other day with a street-car conductor 
who’s been carrying crowds of mill 
workers for years. Told me that now 
he rarely sees a drunken man, whereas 
in the days before we got this Amend- 
ment he was always having trouble with 
gin-inflamed rowdies. I observe the 
same thing in my practice. They find 
it too hard to get it now, and they’re 
learning that they can be happy with- 
out it. I own some property in Hollo- 
way. Ohio. and when I go over there to 
collect rents I’m delighted to see the dif- 
ference in those homes. The women 
and children are better fed, better 
dressed, and men [ remember as spend- 
ing their evenings and money at the cor- 
ner saloon have braced up and made 
fine fellows of themselves.” 

A young business man who has been 
traveling through the West, whose ob- 
jective was Seattle. Washington, told 
me that taking the country by and 


large, big towns and small towns and. 
rural districts, the people believed that 
prohibition was here to stay, and they 
were glad of it. The law would be 
broken, but less and less as time goes 
on. 

*“Mustn’t take newspaper headlines 
for scientific surveys,” he added. “Day 
I reached Seattle a bootlegging case had 
broken on the front pages. Involved 
two or three men and a case or so of 
whiskey. Before prohibition there were 
probably three hundred saloons in Se- 
attle—I’ve forgotten the exact figures— 
and the liquor in this bootlegging case 
was a drop in the bucket compared to 
the liquor consumed in a week, say, 
then. But drunkenness within the law 
isn’t news. Done in defiance of the 
law, it is news.” 

A great editor said the same thing— 
“Violation of the law is news; observ- 
ance of the law is not news”—to Gif- 
ford Gordon, an Australian, when the 
latter asked him why the newspapers 
of the United States had so much to say 
about the apparent failure of prohibi- 
tion and so little about its beneficial 
results. Mr. Gordon was sent to this 
country by the Victorian Anti-Liquor 
League of Melbourne to study the work- 
ing of the Eighteenth Amendment, and 
recently published a pamphlet telling 
what he had learned. He had a season 
of doubt after landing in New York, 
he says, but later changed his mind. 
(Some of the things he found out will 
be reported presently.) Naturally, this 
newspaper convention makes it difficult 
to discover the actual status of prohibi- 
tion in the country. 


Temperance Gaining 

Straws show which way the wind 
blows. Even in New York, with its 
huge foreign population, its well-known 
dislike to having its appetites interfered 
with, and the hectic conditions of life 
that tend to make men and women crave 
unnatural stimulants—many tests (at 
least up to the time of the withdrawal 
of state enforcement) showed temper- 
ance on the gain. Remember this item 
which appeared in a box in the New 
York Tribune the 26th of last Decem- 
ber? 

For the first time in its long and varied 
history, the blotter in West Side Court 
failed to show one single intoxication 
case on Christmas Day. All other courts 
showed fewer arrests for intoxication 
than any Christmas in the history of the 
city, before or after the Volstead law, 

When I read that my mind went back 
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to a Christmas morning about ten years 
ago, when the first object I saw. on 
looking out of the window, was a dead- 
drunk man crumpled up against a post. 
What made him interesting to me was 
the fact that he was the only son of 
a dear old Swedish woman who sewed 
for me. He was a good lad, who 
wouldn’t have gone out of his way for 
a drink, but he couldn’t pass the saloon 
on the corner. 

And just compare the elections in 
pre-Volstead days with the elections 
now. Of course woman suffrage has 
helped to clean up the polls, but could 
the women keep drunkenness out of pol- 
ling-places wholly if a considerable por- 
tion of them were next door to saloons, 
as they were, say, in Newark the day 
New Jersey voted down equal franchise 
in that state. I have only to close my 
eyes to see it all: the darkening streets 
a half-hour before the polls closed, the 
long lines of voters, many of them 
fraudulent, hastily dragged from adja- 
cent saloons to beat the women, and so 
drunk, in some cases, that they could 
hardly mark the ballot. But their votes 
were counted. 

Well, there’s bootlegging now, in 
shameful and appalling arrogance, but 
it doesn’t make that sort of civic dis- 
grace, anyhow. 





I’ve a pile of statistics here at my 
hand, but somehow personal observa- 
tions seem to mean so much more (to 
the observer) than figures. I take up a 
statement from the Granite Trust Com- 
pany of Quincy, Massachusetts, which 
details, on the authority of Cora 
Frances Stoddard, executive secretary 
of the Scientific Temperance Federation, 
the great decrease in arrests for drunk- 
enness, in the prison population, in the 
number of neglected children before the 
courts, in sex disease, the improvement 
in school attendance, in the general 
health, etc., in Massachusetts; but more 
telling to me is the life of one family 
as it has unrolled before me for the 
past nine years. They are squatters, 
who built their cabin in a vacant lot 
well within my view. In pre-Volstead 
days there was a fight down there once 
a week at least. The men beat their 
dogs till the S. P. C. A. had to be 
summoned. And when these things 
happened, the men were drunk. There 
was a saloon up on the corner, and the 
women sometimes drank there, chiefly, 
they said. to forget their troubles. Well, 
prohibition came, and while that cabin 
isn’t a heaven now, it certainly is a 
different place. The men work, the 
dogs aren't abused. the women are sober 
and neatly dressed. and the spot that 
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was once a blot on the neighborhood jis 
so no longer. 

Yet though statistics are impersonal, 
they have their value. Lacking the 
spectacular quality of bootlegging head. 
lines, they nevertheless tell a significant 
story. I was struck by the report of 
the Scientific Temperance Federation on 
the way drink cures have had to go out 
of business. Miss Stoddard found that 
of the eighty-four pre-prohibition insti- 
tutes listed from the group of Keeley, 
Neal and Gatlin cures, seventy-one are 
reported as discontinued, four cannot 
be found. Only seven remain in opera- 
tion, and one of these is a general hos. 
pital. Some of the buildings in which 
the victims of drink were treated are 
now rooming houses, some are homes 
for children. The cases that come to 
the drink cures that are still running 
are mainly those of stomach poisoning. 

One great factor in the gradual 
growth of temperance sentiment in this 
country is the feeling of solid men and 
women that drinking impairs efficiency, 
impairs health. Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
in the National Advocate for Septem. 
ber, 1922, testifies that hospital cases of 
delirium tremens have fallen off eighty 
to ninety per cent. Out of 457 in. 
quests held last year by the coroner of 

(Continued on page 28) 


A Business Girl’s Club 


N the uptown side of East Thirtieth 
QO Street, New York City—number 

109, to be exact—stands one of 
New York’s brownstone fronts, differ- 
ing in appearance from numerous 
brownstone fronts only by an iron bal- 
cony and railing. But the iron trim is 
just a hint at the real distinction, for 
this building is the main house of a 
seven-housed club, run in co-operation 
with the Association to Promote Proper 
Housing for Girls. And after the door 
opens, the difference is still more ap- 
parent. Instead of the usual dark hall, 
partitions are down and open spaces. 
coolness, peacefulness greet you. Rooms 
peep from all sides through arched 
doorways, and in the back is the green 
of a tree. The furnishings are simple— 
easy chairs, a table with periodicals, a 
victrola, a desk. At the right a dining- 
room. 

The Girls’ Community Club Marshall 
is four years old. It occupies three 
houses on the north side of the street 
(with a hopeful look toward a fourth) 
and four houses on the south side, di- 
rectly opposite. Its resident member- 
ship is one hundred and twenty girls. 
and many more enjoy the club privileges 
by paying a very nominal yearly dues. 
Of course it has the regular assets of 


By Winifred Lancashire Rich 
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Bought, managed, and maintained 
by girls 


most clubs—sleeping quarters, food, 
and sociability. But it has something 
which distinguishes it (its promoters 
claim) from the thousands of other 
girls’ clubs throughout the country and 
makes it one of three. It is self-gov- 
erning and self-supporting. The girls 
decide upon their own rules at an an- 


nual meeting, and then apply the honor 
system. Furthermore, it’s successful, 
and for one good psychological reason 
—because it lacks the institute flavor. 
With her own latch key in her pocket, 
and a consciousness of having paid full 
value for what she’s had, any girl can 
throw back her head and look the world 
in the face. Her independence is intact. 

And again it’s successful because it 
meets problems squarely. Just recently 
the question of purchasing these houses 
arose. The leases expire next fall and 
the possibility existed of losing them. 
Eighty thousand dollars was necessary 
to insure safety. Eighty thousand dol- 
lars is a lot of money. The club met, 
and the girls pledged themselves to pay, 
within ten years, the debt incurred by 
mortgages (the most feasible method), 
principal and interest, from the income 
derived from the club, and to ask for 
gifts toward a revolving fund. which. 
when the mortgages have been paid off, 
will be used to start another club. 

It is a great achievement pledged; it 
is the proof of strength in unity. for 
when last I inquired some of the leases | 
had already been renewed and some of 
the houses purchased. And the club, | 
by all signs, is a distinct contribution | 
to the problem of girls’ housing. i 
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Jamestown’s City Clerk 
By Ida B. Cole 


by men politicians of Jamestown, 

New York, filled the air when 
Miss Mary A. Bargar became city clerk 
—the first woman to hold that position 
in Chautauqua County. 

Could she stand the work? Would 
her modesty suffer? Even such petty 
objections as the thick haze of tobacco- 
smoke-filled rooms were mentioned. 

Well, she stood it during her first 
term. and was reelected with none of 
these bugaboos materializing. She has 
at least proved to Jamestown’s satisfac- 
tion that American men are not too bad 
for a woman to associate with in public 
affairs. 

Miss Bargar became candidate for the 
ofice through a chance remark to a 
neighbor that she wished a woman 
would be nominated for city clerk. 
That same evening her name was sug- 
gested at a political meeting, her ac- 
ceptance given over the wire by her 
father (she was absent from home when 
the telephone call came), and her cam- 
paign launched. 

Her opponent was a favorite repre- 
sentative of the Swedish population, 
which constitutes nearly fifty per cent. 
of Jamestown’s inhabitants, so natur- 
ally it was a heated race. Miss Bargar 
won, however, breaking all precedent 
by so doing, as the school board had 
been the highest goal so far attained 
by a woman. 

When asked her opinion on the val- 
ues of a woman city clerk, she outlined 
woman’s propensity for detail, her nat- 
ural patience, and her sympathy and 
understanding, which she thinks invalu- 
able, for instance, in handling people 
applying for marriage licenses. Her 
experience, by the way, has made Miss 
Bargar sure that uniform marriage laws 
are absolutely necessary. She has been 
made very conscious of the differences 
between her own and adjacent states. 
For example, in Pennsylvania a woman 
under twenty-one can not marry without 
her parents’ consent, while in New York 
the age requirement is only eighteen; 
in New York, also, cousins may marry, 
while some other states prevent it. This 
means a continual crossing of borders 
to secure licenses, and an interchanging 
of fees which rightfully belong to the 
residents’ own state. 

Miss Bargar strongly stresses the fact 
that a city clerkship is uncertain be- 
cause of changing administrations, and 
therefore not practicable for the wage- 
dependent woman. As for qualifica- 
tions for the office, she classifies them 
something like this: Official competency 
first, courtesy, dignity, conciseness, and 
a willingness to ask and take advice. 


D) bv en pot of opinion raised 





Ingibjorg H. Bjarnason 


Iceland’s 
Woman M. P. 


T seems to be good weather to in- 
I troduce a lady from Iceland. She is 

one of the really impressive number 
of women members of Parliament now 
in the world, even though our own huge 
country doesn’t furnish its quota. Miss 
Ingibjorg H. Bjarnason is a senator, 
when you get down to it, though in the 
wee scrap of biography she sent us, at 
our request, she uses no such ambitious 
title. ‘Last summer, at a general elec- 
tion.” she says, “I was elected for the 
upper house of our national assembly— 
the Althing—on a neutral list, a wom- 
en’s list, and am standing thus for the 
woman’s cause in general.” 

Miss Bjarnason was born in a remote 
village on the west coast of Iceland; at 
sixteen went to Copenhagen to study, 
and became the first Icelandic teacher, 
“with examination,” in gymnastic and 
dancing. The years were filled with 
teaching in various schools, until in 
1906 she became the mistress of the 
only high school for girls in the city 
of Reykjavik—the largest on the Island, 
where she has been ever since. But 
there have been many trips abroad—to 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy—for the 
study of schools. Indeed so many were 
the trips that she says, “It has been very 
fortunate for me that I am a good 
sailor.” 

Women got the vote in Iceland in 
1915, and they have celebrated the an- 
niversary both by festivities and by the 
collection of a national hospital fund. 
Miss Bjarnason has from the first been 
president of the Hospital Executive 
Committee, which consists of members 
from all the women’s associations in 
Reykjavik, the capital. 

It is said of Iceland that “since about 
1600 the use of arms has been unknown 
and forbidden.” A good example from 


the far North. 
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Canadian Women’s Work 
By Leo Thwaite 


YPXHE spirit of adventure is to be 
found among women as well as 
men. When the earliest settlers 

followed their golden dreams across the 

Canadian prairies, they took with them 

wives and daughters, mothers and sis- 

ters equally anxious to materialize these. 
dreams and to help in the upbuilding 
of a new country. 

But a new day has dawned. The 
day of pioneering hardships is over, 
though the pioneering spirit remains. 
Canadian women today have a wide vis- 
ion. They realize there are vital prob- 
lems affecting themselves, their homes 
and their families which they must solve 
in conjunction with other women if they 
are to make the progress they so ardent- 
ly desire. They must know something 
of national as well as of local affairs 
if they are to use wisely the franchise 
which has been granted them. This 
knowledge they can acquire through 
their Women’s Institutes. : 

Most of the patriotic and_philan- 
thropic organizations in the Dominion 
have come from other lands. The 
Women’s Institutes have the unique dis- 
tinction of being of native birth. The 
first one was established thirty years 
ago in the province of Ontario to meet 
the needs of women in rural communi- 
ties. These women desired opportuni- 
ties of meeting with their neighbors 
every once in a while for social inter- 
course as well as for the exchange of 
recipes, dress patterns and other things 
dear to the domestic woman’s heart. 
Subsequently, there spread across the 
Dominion a chain of women’s clubs run 
on strictly non-sectarian and non-parti- 
san lines—a chain which later reached 
across into the British Isles, and now is 
spreading to the continent. These are 
exerting an influence for good in Can- 
ada that is beyond computation. 

One of the most valuable results 
achieved by the Institutes has been that 
the busy “home-tied” farm woman has 
learned that she can profitably co-oper- 
ate with the state in many vital matters. 

Each province has a president, and 
national union exists, but at a recent 
national convention the women asked 
for a Dominion Department with head- 
quarters at Ottawa. 

As set out the Women’s Institute Act 
passed by the Alberta Legislature in 
1916 the objects are: 

The study of home economics (in- 


cluding home _ nursing. household 
science, sanitation, food value, sickroom 
cookery, house furnishing, sewing), 


child welfare, the prevention of disease, 
community needs, and industrial and so- 
cial conditions. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Editorially Speaking 





O! Gentlemen, Gentlemen 


NCE upon a time there was a great war, the most de- 
QO structive in all the history of the world. When mil- 

lions of men, “the flower of the manhood” of their 
many lands, were dead upon battlefields, and when men and 
women in anguish at home were groaning under loads of 
taxes and trouble and no end was in sight, men began say- 
ing a new thing. They said it in England, in France, in 
Italy, in Australia, in Canada and in South Africa. They 
said it in the United States, not one man nor a few men, 
but thousands of them, and said it earnestly, prayerfully, 
“This must be the war to end war.” 

When the war was over a harassed peace conference beset 
by all the distraught nations of the earth, each wanting some- 
thing the others did not want, made a peace treaty and with 
it came a League of Nations whose aim and only reason for 
existence was to prepare the way to end war. This was the 
answer to the promise men had been making all the world 
around. 

In the United States, “the League was defeated,” in the 
words of Thomas H. Dickinson, “by a Senate which was 
overwhelmingly in favor of a League of Nations.” Why? 
It seemed clear from the debate in the Senate and the cam- 
paign that followed that the real reason was because it was 
“Mr. Wilson’s League.” To be sure Mr. Taft, President 
Lowell, Mr. Wickersham and many other Republicans 
brought facts to show that the idea was old and that it could 
not be “Mr. Wilson’s League.” It had no effect, and a body 
blow was struck at the very first serious effort ever made to 
substitute arbitration for “organized murder,” and _ struck 
by the nation which had been loudest in its pronouncement 
that the means must be found to end the atrocity called 
war. 

Now. Mr. Harding proposes that the United States shall 
enter “the World Court.” whereupon the irreconcilables of 
his own party protest with vigor and from the housetops. 
Why? Because the Court is a part of the machinery set up 
to end war by the League of Nations—“Mr. Wilson’s 
League.” In this Court nations are expected to arbitrate 
their differences instead of drafting their young men to kill 
each other as wild savages do. 

The New York Times in May took a hasty poll of the 
Senate and found that despite the “diehards’” attitude the 
World Court would command the necessary two thirds vote. 
Excellent. National hope began to revive. The “diehards” 
were still unreconciled and made life miserable for the Presi- 
dent. In the expectation of winning them he said in his St. 
Louis speech that he saw no reason why the Court could not 
be cut loose from the League and be made self perpetuating. 
whereupon the Times took another poll and found that Mr. 
Harding had gained a few Republican votes by his new pro- 
posal but had lost practically all the Democratic votes. The 
two thirds majority had disappeared over night. Why? 
Because by this procedure the Court becomes “Mr. Harding’s 
Court.” 

Meanwhile, war rages in Europe, it threatens elsewhere 
and every nation, bankrupt or otherwise, is madly building 
airplanes, secretly experimenting with poison gas and more 
men are actually under arms than when the Great War began. 
‘he plea so eloquently spoken when there was need to sell 
more liberty bonds, or to raise relief funds—“Let us make 
this a war to end war”—is forgotten. How to quiet world 


restlessness, soothe the bitterness and bring a real peace are 
subjects not discussed in the darkly provincialized spirit 
which has settled down over our land. 





Here the exciting question is “the Harding Court” vs. “the 
Wilson League” and another impasse stops honorable action, 
Is this partisanship? O, gentlemen, gentlemen, whatever jt 
is, it is not statesmanship, it is not sincerity, it is not worthy | 
of this nation, nor this generation. Women, are you listen. | 
ing; are you understanding? Are you thinking straight or 
crooked? The real question underneath this discussion js 
Politics vs. War. i 

Once men gave up and confessed that they could make no 
peace and called upon the queens they represented to make | 
it themselves, and a speedy “ladies peace” was effected. Per. 
haps the “ladies” may be called upon again —CarrieE Cnap. 
MAN CaTT. 


Count the Immigrants Before They Sail 
T cs dollars a day for a brick-layer (we have just | 


had to pay $14 to a man to get a needed porch floor 
laid) must be a potent lure for a man who has found 
bread difficult to buy because of depreciated currency. 

Is it any wonder that when the new quota for immigrants 
for July became available. the first day of the month, 11,500 | 
immigrants of all nationalities were at the gates for entry, | 
and that the ships bearing them raced for Ellis Island in | 
order that they might not run the risk of having to carry | 
their living freight back to Europe? The Greek quota for the 
month was exhausted the first day, and any hapless Greek 
who was on a slow boat and who may have arrived the 
following day or later in the month will have to be sent 
back. 

Improvement of the immigration law is one of the first 
subjects for the reconvening of Congress. It seems apparent 
that the country does not want the gates flung wide. but it 
does want the least possible burden of trouble and suffering 
placed on the would-be immigrant. This means that the se- 
lection must be made in the country of the immigrant. It is 
an obvious cruelty to allow a ~erson to tear up his roots at 
home, to get his passport viséa »: a United States Consulate, | 
to come to our very doors, and then to have them slammed 
in his face, and be sent back on a long journey to a home 
which no longer exists. 

There seems to be no good reason why the United States 
Consular service could not be extended to do much of the | 
work which is now done at Ellis Island, and by close co- | 
operation with the immigration service it could even give | 
certificates of entry which would assure admission into the | 
United States. It would be quite possible to obviate the 
suffering now caused so often by the immigrant’s crossing | 
the Atlantic and being refused admission because the quota 
for his country is filled. 


reine 





Admit More English-Speakers 


T is to be hoped that Congress will adopt the proportion 
of nationalities as it existed in 1890, as the basis for its 
new immigration law. This would decrease stil] more 

the number of Southern Europeans permitted to enter the 
United States. while it would open the door wider to those 
of the Northern countries. 

Why not exempt England, and all English-speaking nations. 
from the restrictions of the immigration law, as Canada is 
exempt? The intention behind the law is to shut out unas 
similable immigrants. English-speaking peoples do not come | 
in that class. The English quota for the year was exhausted | 
some time before the year was up, and able-bodied workmen f 
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and skilled mechanics who could not get work at home and 
wanted to come to the United States, were unable to do so. 
Such workers are much needed here. The building trades, 
farms and gardens have been suffering for want of men, while 
Great Britain has long lists of unemployed. 

It would add to the prosperity of the world if immigration 
to the United States were made more liberal for all English- 
speaking peoples. 


Missionaries of Race Prejudice 

E seem to be thrusting our color prejudice on the 
W French. There has been no color line in France: the 

law provides for equality, and custom endorses it, 
all the way up and down the social scale. But there have 
been many Americans in French cafés since the war, and 
lately there have been instances of respectable French 
Negroes being thrown out in deference to free-spending Ameri- 
can clients. Parliament will perhaps discuss the question. 
France has dark colonies, whose love will soon be lost if 
France follows our example. She has a tradition and an ideal 
that are being threatened. Meantime, the rule of doing in 
Rome as the Romans do would in this instance be an ex- 
ceedingly good one for Americans to follow. 


The Radio—Aid to Politics 


N one particular President Harding’s trip across the coun- 
I try differs from all other such trips. He has been able, 

as he has himself said, to talk to the whole country at 
once. Radio, yes. To the diffusing powers of the telegraph 
and the newspaper, it adds another great force—adds hun- 
dreds of thousands to the number who receive a given 
message. Last year political speeches were barred from the 
radio, but that of course can not last. Imagine, then, how 
different the next campaign will be, with political informa- 
tion and arguments available without stirring from home or 
even troubling to read. Women can go on sewing, and men 
can go on doing whatever they do in place of whittling. And 
the thing must be progressive. since it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the radio will become cheaper and simpler. 
There is no doubt whatever that the voice affects the argu- 
ments—favorably or otherwise; that it gives at least part 
of the personality effect one gets from the actual presence 
of the speaker. It must be welcomed as a new means of 
making sure the people know the issues of a campaign, a 
means of securing a more intelligent vote. 


Southern Women’s Better Films Work 
WY tnroust work to improve the movies is spreading. All 


through the Southeastern states there is a chain of 

Better Films Committees, which is doing fine con- 
structive work that furnishes a good example for other 
sections. (Not that all sections need it—just for instance, 
there is the Better Films Committee of the Illinois Council 
of the Mother and Parent-Teacher Associations, under Mrs. 
Hilda D. Merriam’s chairmanship, which we have noted be- 
fore.) The Atlanta Committee, whose president was Mrs. 
B. M. Boykin. recently succeeded by Mrs. Alonzo Richardson. 
began it, but the organization grew rapidly—so that the 
better Films Bulletin shows items of progress not only in 
cities but in small towns as well, throughout the Carolinas. 
Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Tennessee and Texas. The basic 
idea of this organization is to push good pictures instead of 
denouncing bad ones, and one of the best things it has done is 
io foster children’s matinees. 

Some of the pioneers discovered that thirty-six per cent. 
of the plays in general programs were intended for children. 
and thirteen per cent. of the audiences were children. They 
began to see the advantage of all-children programs—the re- 
moval of danger to their minds and morals; the heightened 
opportunity to mold their taste—to give them pictures really 
suitable to their development and interests. Another idea 


15 


they developed was that once a week is often enough for 
children to go to the movies. So the Saturday children’s 
matinee became an institution, and in Atlanta at any rate 
the number attending regular moving-picture performances 
has been reduced 75 per cent. since these juvenile matinees 
began. Spartanburg, South Carolina, holds the matinee blue 
ribbon—juvenile matinees every Saturday morning for seven- 
teen months, and an attendance record of 859 paid admissions 
at one performance out of a population of 22,000 people. 

This is real community work. It is an activity in which 
women can carry the mother point of view out of their homes, 
to make the world safer and better for all children. 


A Cruel Court-room Practice 


N injustice so common that it seldom excites comment 
A was perpetrated recently against a woman in a New 

York criminal court. She was being tried for the 
murder of her lover. For months the case had occupied 
the front pages of the daily papers. The jury had been out 
2 long time and had sent word that they were ready to an- 
nounce their verdict. Before permitting their return, the 
presiding judge ordered the court-room cleared of all wom- 
en. and the woman on trial received the verdict of guilty 
and the death sentence. alone, surrounded only by men. The 
court-room was filled with men, the judge of course was a 
nian, and the jury was composed exclusively of men. 

We are not suggesting that the sentence should have been 
lighter because of her sex. or that women on the jury would 
have been any more lenient than were the men. On the 
contrary, jury women have shown themselves even less senti- 
mental than men. If the order had been to clear the court- 
room of all curious spectators, one would applaud it, but 
what was the logic in shutting out all the women and oblig- 
ing the woman prisoner to face her tragic fate surrounded 
only by men? 

Also. what becomes of the guarantee of a trial by a jury 
of one’s peers, when a person of one sex is tried by a jury 


composed exclusively of the other? 

A Voters and an official of the Immigration Board were 
talking about the use of women on the different com- 

mittees that are engaged in classifying Federal employees. 

in the process of carrying into effect the Lehlbach-Sterling 

bill. 

“No, we don’t have women employees on the Immigration 
Board.” said the official. “because that kind of work is not 
fit for women. Women should be protected from the rougher 
aspects of life, and horrible evils are unearthed in the in- 
vestigations of the lives of these immigrants.” 

“Do you have men stenographers to take down such pro- 
ceedings?” the League woman inquired mildly. 

“Well, no.” he admitted. “we generally have to use girl 
stenographers.” 

And there you are. Maybe you can protect one group 
of women, but you can’t protect them all—women are 
all woven into the business of life. and can not be de- 
tached. And the sooner men learn that women do not want 
protection from doing their civic duties or from choosing 
their own jobs, anyhow—the better it will be. 

The League’s investigation into the representation of women 
on the boards that are classifying employees yielded results, 
according to Miss Belle Sherwin. that were “encouraging 
though not wholly satisfactory.” Only three departments are 
without women representatives. Naturally women are logically 
needed in this work, since it is to establish the principle of 
equal pay for equal work regardless of sex, and will affect 
the salaries and opportunities of about 34,000 women in the 
District of Columbia and of a perhaps larger number not 
separately classified in the field services. 


Where Chivalry Falls Down 


representative of the National League of Women 
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Overheard in the Elysian Fields 
By Mary Gray Peck 


OCRATES walked with good cheer 
S along a beaten road in Elysium. 

Diogenes, coming in the opposite 
direction, met him. 

“Stay. O Diogenes!” 
“T have somewhat to say to you.” 

Diogenes set down his lantern and 
stood with his hands on his hips, sour- 
ly. “I concede nothing to start with,” 
said he. “I defy you to construct an 
argument out of my answers to your 
questions, as is your wont. I am no 
mushy Plato, neither!” 

“Good!” chuckled Socrates. “Pick 
up your lantern out of the road and 
turn aside with me to sit awhile upon 
this ledge.” 

Diogenes was secretly glad at the 
prospect of a witty encounter, but he 
assumed an air at once contemptuous 
and impudent. 

“QO Diogenes,” began Socrates, “I 
have been conversing with newly come 
barbarians from America.” 

“And found them more ignorant than 


said Socrates, 


their grandfathers, who could read 
Prometheus and Antigone,” sneered 
Diogenes. 


“In some things,” conceded Socrates 
in high good humor. “But in others 
they are wiser. One thing they told me 
proved it. You remember those two 
great political parties they have in the 
United States?” 

“Quite well,” replied Diogenes with 
a malicious smile. “Nobody can tell 
the distinction between them, for they 
dare not adopt any principles lest they 
affront some of their members and so 
lose them.” 

“They tell me that these parties are 
breaking up into groups each of which 
stands for certain definite aims. and 
that there is a growing determination to 
use new measures against old ills.” 

“Humph!” grunted Diogenes. “Mul- 
tiplying parties but makes it easier for 
the demagogue. Doubtless you recall how 
in Attica we had as many parties as 
there were citizens. while as for trying 
new measures, I will back old Athens 
against the universe!” 

“But our Athenian parties were de- 
voted to men rather than to principles.” 
objected Socrates. “I, for example. was 
for that brilliant and beautiful but 
wicked young man, Alcibiades. while 
you. O Diogenes, boosted Aristides the 
Just.” 

Diogenes’ pale eves flashed and his 
ragged beard curled with ire. “I 
boost Aristides? Well do you know 





that I bought my lantern the day that 
old geezer was made archon!” 

Socrates’ sides heaved, but he would 
not give Diogenes the satisfaction of 
making him laugh, and the latter con- 
tinued bitterly :- 

“And I marvel at you that a shade of 
your enlightenment should still waste 
words hopefully with those who come 
from earth. and from outlandish corn- 
ers of it at that. From bad to worse has 
the world gone since we left it. Bar- 
barians have ruled it for two thousand 
years, and it looks like Helots. Smoke, 
grinding wheels, sweating men with din- 
ner pails, fat women crowding the eat- 
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Who says the Citizen never publishes 
fiction? Here at any rate is something 
on fiction lines—a dramatic dialogue 
which. challenges you to remember how 
certain Greeks loved puns. 





ing places! Faugh! A brutal, senti- 
mental, monkey-minded animal is man, 
and the best news I have heard from the 
earth is that he won't be dissuaded from 
exterminating his kind.” 

Socrates plucked a sprig of asphodel 
and chewed it cheerfully. “For twenty- 
three hundred years, O Diogenes, have 
I heard you get off this old stuff.” 

“But can you deny that the world is 
tumbling into chaos?” 

“If it is and must, then let it tumble. 
It has taken that awful plunge before 
not once nor twice. But I am told it 
may be stayed upon the brink. The 
Scythians and Hyperboreans have estab- 
lished a new type of commonwealth. I 
am told that it has put an end to many 
evils. and that spreading throughout the 
world it may bring again the Golden 
Age.” 

Diogenes threw up his hands. “O 
Ancient Night. what hear I? Socrates, 
aiso, among the Bolsheviki! Of Plato 
the wool gatherer I might have believed 
it. but of Socrates—” 

Socrates burst out laughing. “I see 
that still it gives you the falling sick- 
ness. O Diogenes. to hear mention of a 
new idea. As for me, I ever longed 





to see new things attempted. For jy 
their very failure. men learned much, 
And if perchance they prevailed. we say 


new glories coming into the morning | 


skies.” 

Diogenes shrugged his _ shoulders 
“You ought to know, for your inveter. 
ate love for new ideas cost you enough, 
in your day. But as for the Bolsheviki 
and their new government which yoy 
were speaking of, as Aristophanes was 
saying to Karl Marx when I left them 
but now in talk down the road, ‘It js 
the same old gag.” 

“And what said Marx?” 
rates with interest. 


asked Sore. 


“He said, ‘Tja, aber ich rejoice my. 


self dasz dieses ein Socialism 


me 
“And what said you, O Diogenes?” 
inquired Socrates, leaning forward. 


gag 



































“1?” said Diogenes with affected in. | 


difference. “I could not well 
stand his barbarous German dialect 
since we have all taken up speaking 


under. | 


~ 


English here. ‘Socialis-mus’ was a| 
cloudy term to me.” 
“Nonsense! You know well it is the | 


German word for Socialism,” scoffed 
Socrates. 

“Is it?” asked Diogenes innocently. 
“It is a pity I did not meet you before 
I met Marx, for to make his meaning 
clear to myself, I asked this I now see 
most unfortunate question:—‘O indus. 
trious shade of an inferior but still phil. 
osophical people, did you say social 
miss, Mess OY muss. OF Were you trying 
to say ‘em all three at once?’ ” 


| 


' 


So saying, Diogenes picked up his | 


lantern, watching Socrates out of the 


tail of his eye, and with a carefully | 


concealed grin sauntered on his way. 
When Socrates got his breath and 


wiped his eyes, he heard in the distance | 
Two shades were | 


faint peals of mirth. 
approaching, one holding his sides, 
doubling up, pausing now and then to 
slap the other on the back and shout 
anew with laughter, the other looking 


crosser at each slap—Aristophanes and | 


Karl Marx. 


Help Wanted—Why 
\By Marjorie M. Brown 


HERE ought to be no doubt in the 
b 4 mind of any thinking person thal 
the problem of domestic help is 
one of the gravest questions that faces 
American life today. We have heard it 


. . ith t 
said in one way and another. and wit 
rather tragic reiteration, that the Amer: | 
can home is disappearing and it 3} 













strange that in all the discussion of the 
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menace to the home so little has been 
said about the absence of domestic 
labor as one of the fundamental causes. 

In the past a woman was not the in- 
tellectual factor in her home, in the 
life of her children or in her commun- 
ity that she is today. She has used her 
leisure to cultivate herself and she 
rightly demands that she shall continue 
to have a reasonable amount of such 
leisure. It is important to the develop- 
ment of the family. Granted that she 
shall retain her present intellectual 
status, the only solution is a suitable 
amount of domestic assistance if the 
family life is to remain a unit. 

There are many of us who are fully 
capable of doing without assistance 
from the standpoint of our ability to 
handle our work. But even with the 
assistance of all the labor-saving devices 
of modern invention, the fact remains 
that the actual work in a household in- 
volves an enormous amount of time and 
a modern mother cannot be the proper 
guide and companion to her children, 
the proper head of her household, and 
at the same time a proper member of 
a community if she is engaged in the 
actual labor of housework unassisted. 

This. then, is the paramount reason 
for doing all that we can to preserve 
the domestic assistant at any cost. 

3ut I am firmly of the opinion that 
in view of the very nature of the work, 
the woman who is head of the house- 
hold must do a certain amount of the 
work herself—and of course by this I 
do not mean families that can afford an 
unlimited amount of assistance. I am 
speaking of the average comfortably 
well-off family, which usually consists 
of two or three children and can afford 
to maintain one helper. In such a 
family the work should be crowded up 
into a small number of hours, the wom- 
en working together, not necessarily at 
the same work, but at the same time, so 
that the mother and her assistant may 
both have the amount of leisure to 
which every individual is entitled. 

In home labor I should hate to see 
the eight-hour day become a fixture; 
some part of the home efficiency is 
bound to suffer by such a plan. But 
I do know that the actual business of 
housekeeping may, with an assistant, be 
reduced to far less than eight hours a day 
of actual work, with free time morning, 
afternoon and evening. Everything pos- 
sible should be done to systematize the 
work to the end that there shall be con- 
siderable spaces of time in every day 
which shall be long enough to be real- 
ly available for personal use both for 
the mother and for the helper. Nor 
should there be any restriction upon the 
helper to prevent her from using her 
free time in any way she may desire. 

If this were done the injustice of 
long hours would be eliminated. and I 
see no reason even under this plan why 
wages should not be regulated by ac- 
tual hours worked. nor why overtime 





work should not be paid for as such. 

Part time work is also a perfectly 
feasible consideration. I have known 
it to work well where a woman who 
maintained a home herself came into 
another home for a certain number of 





Still another point of view on the 
housework problem—one that applies 
particularly to the woman in comfortable 
circumstances, who wants to do her work 
in her community as well as her home. 
The writer, Mrs. Hugh Brown, from 
whose paper we have taken extracts, is 
president of the Third District, Nevada 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 





hours a day, and I have seriously 
thought that the delicatessen idea should 
be enlarged to the point of central kit- 
chens from which good food is dis- 
pensed to private homes. 

I have never been reconciled to that 
word “servant.” I don’t think that it has 
any application to domestic work, and 
it has done more to keep women out 
of this form of labor than anything 
else except the dreadful living quarters 
to which women in domestic work have 
been condemned. Not that I object to 
the idea of service, but I do object to 
the social stigma that seems to attach 
to this word as applied to domestic 
service. Labor is honorable or dishonor- 
able according to the way it is per- 
formed or the use to which it is put, 
but no kind of labor is beneath any one 
and no labor should be so highly re- 
spected as that associated with the 
maintenance of a home. 

Then why should we not bid for the 
kind of woman who will be a fit mem- 
ber of a household? Women have not 
paid enough attention to the kind of 
woman they receive into their homes. 
Thank heaven the day of the “hired 
girl”—that miserable slattern combina- 
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tion of incompetence and irresponsibil- 
ity-—is past! May she never return! 
But it should be the concern of every 
earnest American woman for the pro- 
tection of her home and her own ability 
to develop herself and her children, that 
she shall be replaced by a domestic 
worker who will be not only worthy of 
the high position that such a place in 
our homes deserves, but who will be 
treated with the courtesy, considera- 
tion, and respect to which her character 
entitles her. Under proper conditions 
domestic work is pleasant, and safe and 
honorable. It is the duty of every 
woman today to make the conditions of 
her home attractive to a fine class of 
women. 

But of course this is not all one-sided. 
If we prepare for a finer type of wom- 
an as a domestic worker, we have a 
right to expect that she shall be trained. 
The old idea that any one can do house- 
work is an absurdity. Housekeeping is 
a business, and should be run like an 
office with efficiency and care. No one 
can do anything worth while without 
training. Therefore we have a right to 
demand schools that will turn out women 
who have been systematically prepared 
for the work. First make the position at- 
tractive by respectful treatment, decent 
living quarters, as much leisure as pos- 
sible compatible with the work, and a 
better class of women will undertake 
this form of training. 

It is perfectly logical that this will 
demand higher wages. but here again 
women have been blind to their own 
best interests. The woman who has ever 
had a really trained helper knows that 
the expenditure brings back full value 
received. Proper allowance should be 
made for it in the family budget. It is 
much wiser in the sum total of living 
to do without expensive clothes or trips 
or amusements than to do without capa- 
ble domestic assistance. 
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A timid eye on traffic. 





Traveling Bureau 
By Ruth Comfort Mitchell 


All day she sits behind a bright brass rail 
Planning proud journeyings in terms that bring 
Far places near,—high-colored words that sing— 
**The Ta'j-Mahal at Agra” .. 
Spanning wide spaces with her clear detail, 
“Seville or F esole in spring,— 

Thro’ the Fjords in June—" her words take wing: 
She is the minstrel of the great Out Trail! 


At half-past five she puts her maps away, 

Pins on a gray, meek hat and braves the sleet, 
Dully gray 

The house that harbors her in a gray street, 
The close, sequestered, colorless retreat 

Where she was born; where she will always stay. 


. “Kashmir’s Vale”... . 


From “Narratives in Verse” 
Published and Copyrighted by 
D. Appleton and Company. 
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Modern China 
Recent events in China make the following summary of a last 
year's round table of special interest to the general League reader 
as well as to the League women who will attend the Williams- 
town Institute this month. 


HE Institute of International Politics at Williamstown 

devoted one entire round table to problems of modern 

China, under the leadership of Dr. Stanley K. Hornbeck, 
of Washington, D. C. Dr. Hornbeck was one of the first 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford, has been an instructor in Chinese 
government colleges. and a professor at the University of 
Wisconsin; served as a technical expert on Far Eastern ques- 
tions at the Peace Conference at Paris, accompanied General 
Harbord on the American Military Mission to Armenia, was 
a technical expert on the staff of the American delegation 
at the Arms Conference, and is at present a specialist in the 
Office of the Economic Adviser at the State Department. In 
the work of the round table he was assisted by Dr. Harold 
M. Vinacke, of Miami University, and had special contribu- 
tions from Professor Ernest D. Burton of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Edward H. Hume of the Yale Mission in China, 
Mr. Edwin L. Neville of the State Department, Colonel W. K. 
Naylor, of the Army War College, Professor James Q. Dealey, 
of Brown University. and Professor Emeritus James F. Colby, 
of Dartmouth University. 

The work of the round table began with a discussion of 
materials, followed by an outline of the geography of the 
Far East, in which emphasis was laid upon China’s isolation 
until modern times. with an explanation of the reasons and 
some of the results. An account was given of features of 
Chinese civilization. which is remarkable for its indigenous 
character. its age and its stability. The Chinese race is 
characterized by sturdiness of character, industry, adapta- 
bility, and the habit of individualism. Chinese governmental 
organization has been extremely simple. 

Four sessions were devoted to the development of contact 
between the Occident and the Orient during the past four 
hundred years, with a view to establishing the background 
for the understanding of the present international situation 
in and with respect to China. The acquisition of portions 
of Chinese territory, leases, and spheres of interest, by foreign 
powers was explained; the points of coincidence and of di- 
vergence between the policies of the various foreign powers 
were indicated: and the origin and development of the “open 
door” policy. championed particularly by the United States. 
were featured. 

As Russian and Japanese relations with China were dealt 
with in another round table. only one session was devoted, 





under the leadership of Mr. Neville. to an account of Japan’s 
foreign policy relating to China. The points were made that 
the Chino-Japanese War was the great turning point in the 
modern history of the Far East; that Russian political pene- 
tration of the Far East had brought on the Russo-Japanese 
War; that the end of that war found Japan the heir not only 
to Russian rights in South Manchuria, but to the Russian 
policy which had brought those rights into being; that Japan 
was thereafter confronted by a dilemma, whether to stay on 
the Continent and develop a sphere of interest, or to with- 
draw and leave Manchuria, a standing invitation to the 
Russians to continue in the policy which they had previously 
pursued; that this situation was attributable particularly to 
the weakness of China; that Japan had decided to make terms 
with Russia and to develop a sphere of interest; that in this 
decision and in the Chinese Revolution we have the key to 
the China policy of the Japanese Government as it was 
elaborated and carried out between 1905 and 1921. 

Professor Dealey and Dr. Vinacke gave an account of the 
constitutional and political development of China in modern 
times. It was pointed out that the decentralized government 
of the Manchus had proved acceptable until the impact of 
the Occident. The opening of the country to foreign trade 
and influence necessitated a change. But not until after the 
Russo-Japanese War did the Manchu Government address 
itself to the problem. It was then too late. None of the 
constitutions elaborated in China since the Revolution has 
been made effective in practice. Since the death of President 
Yuan Shihkai, there has been no strong figure able to main- 
tain the authority of the central government. Lack of edu- 
cation handicaps the efforts of the Chinese to create a 
government on republican lines. Although Chinese society 
has a democratic basis. the Chinese have not had experience 
with the machinery and the spirit of representative and re- 
sponsible legislatures. It may be expected that the evolution 
of a stable government will be slow. 


Her Resources 


The problems of education. of financial re-adjustment and 
of developing transportation and communications systems 
are of primary importance. Impatience over the slow pro- 
gress made is natural. but a rapid economic development. a 
sudden industrialization of the population of 400,000,000, 
a sudden acquisition by the Chinese of a strong patriotic 
sense under a strong military leadership. would make China 
a greater source of uneasiness to the world than she is in 
her present state of feebleness and slow movement. 

Economically. China is well endowed with the fundamental 
iaw materials: iron. coal. and cotton: and she has unequalled 
potential man-power and abundant agricultural resources. 
The lack of effective means of transportation and communi- 
cation accounts in no small measure for the absence, until 
recently. of a national consciousness. Mobile capital is lack- 
ing. but the economic wealth of the country is considerable. 
by Western standards, China is not heavily in debt. The 
Chinese people are not heavily taxed. The zovernment has 
never collected large revenues. The difficulty in Chinese 
public finance lies in administration. The problems of re- 
construction can be met only by complete fiscal reform and 
the application of substantial amounts of capital. In recent 
years, attempts have been made to provide for the supplying. 
under proper safeguards, of large loans. The International 
Consortium, formed in 1918, has not so far advanced any 
money to China, but its existence has prevented the making 
of irresponsible loans. The Chinese Consortium. organized 
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in 1920. has already made several advances to the Chinese 
Government. 

The development of modern banking methods and the or- 
ganization of modern Chinese banks into a group to supply 
funds for public purposes are hopeful signs. China’s credit 
is low in the world’s money markets. chiefly because the ad- 
ministration of the finances has become so chaotic. China 
has failed to pay interest and principal due on several of 
her obligations—particularly debts due in the United States. 
However, this has involved, up to date, only some 10 per 
cent. of her outstanding obligations. Estimated on the basis 
of fundamental considerations, the assets of the country and 
the character of the people. China should be considered a 
good financial risk. 

The Chinese Revolution was a product of the impact of 
Occidental influence, with its comparatively complicated 
economic and political methods. upon the laissez faire sys- 
tem and practices of the Chinese state, together with the 
recurrence within China of a general situation comparable 
to that which had several times before resulted in the over- 
throw of dynasties and the placing of a new personnel at 
the head of the state. This time. not only the dynasty but 
the institution of monarchy was swept away. Nothing sub- 
stantial has been put in its place. 

Colonel Naylor gave an account of Chinese military forces. 
past and present, and of the military problem. The Chinese 
are good military material. China could not easily be pene- 
trated far by foreign military forces. She needs a standing 
army of possibly 250,000 men. Toward organizing an 
adequate and effective course, there needs to be developed 
a truly national spirit, the armies of the Tuchuns should be 
disbanded, the army be placed under one central authority 
and civil authorities made superior to the military. 


The Real Issues 


The present political situation in China can be understood 
only when it is realized that there are certain definable issues. 
There is a struggle first between the proponents of central- 
ization and those of decentralization of the governmental 
crganization; there is an issue, second, of presidential as 
against parliamentary government; third, between what may 
be called idealism and what seems practical common sense; 
fourth, the issue of accepting or rejecting Japanese leader- 
ship; while the fifth phase of the contest is that of factional 
or personal struggles. 

In the eyes of the constitutionalists, the restoration of Gen- 
eral Li to the presidency re-established the legality of .the 
Peking Government. Li accepted the presidency on condition 
that the Tuchuns recognize the civil authority and agree to 
gradual reduction of their forces. 

The Chinese, along with a good many other people, ex- 
pected a political millennium to follow the Great War. At 
Paris, they asked for a great many things which had no direct 
relation to the conclusion of peace between the Allies and 
the Central Powers. The one question of prime importance 
dealt with in regard to China was that of Shantung, which 
was disposed of in a manner altogether unsatisfactory to the 
Chinese. 

Among the many questions which China had wished to 
have considered, there was that of extra-territoriality. Pro- 
fessor Colby gave the round table an historical and anaylti- 
cal account of this question, explaining the origin of the 
system in its application in China and the procedure which 
has developed in connection with it. He discussed its defects 
and possible remedies. No remedy, he felt, can be put into 
effect until China shall have emerged from her present dis- 
organized condition and shown a capacity satisfactorily to 
administer her own laws. China needs a considerable period 
of preparation before she can hopefully advocate an altera- 
lion of the present system. Although attention was given 
to this question at the Washington Conference, the Chinese 
Government has itself requested that the investigation pro- 
vided for be postponed. 
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Professor Burton gave an account of the educational sit- 
uation. He emphasized the need of reaching a greater 
proportion of the population; of emphasizing in the curricu- 
lum political science, economics, engineering, agriculture, 
and training in teaching. Education in China must be made 
means for the development of moral character and of public 
~pirit. There has been a conspicuous lack in modern China 
of leaders with strong moral convictions. Some such leaders 
seem now to be developing. Toward establishing an adequate 
educational system, the sympathetic assistance of foreigners 
is needed. The Occident has exported to China its dis- 
credited industrial system. and there rests upon the Occident 
an obligation to help China avoid the evils of industrialism. 

Doctor Hume gave an account of the student movement 
in China. In the present awakening, it is not alone the youth 
of China who are participating. The so-called “student 
movement” came to a head in 1919 when news of the Shan- 
tung decision came from Paris. The agitation which started 
among the students in Peking spread throughout the country. 
Business men co-operated in demanding a _ housecleaning. 
This led to the dismissal of certain corrupt officials. The 
effect on the national life is apparent in a noticeable oppo- 
-ition to the traditional reverence for authority, indifference 
io religion. and antipathy to foreign influences. from a 
standpoint of control: also, on the positive side. in a change 
in the mental attitude of the people. promotion of mass 
education, diffusion of the information. a slow development 
of new standards. and adoption of western ideas. 

At the concluding session of the round table, the point 
was made that no revolution. except the Russian, has involved 
so large an area. and none so great a population or such 
complexity of problems. as has the Chinese. The remarkable 
thing about the decade since 1911 has been not the failures 
but the progress. Political reconstruction of China may be 
expected to take a generation or more. It can scarcely be 
expected to come at the hands of a “strong man.” Neither 
the attitude of the Chinese toward each other nor the inter- 
national situation favors the emergence of a dominant, dic- 
tatorial leader. Such success as the Chinese have had in 
effective administration. has been chiefly in local units. 
Nevertheless. for the maintenance of national integrity and 
for the conduct of foreign relations. effective central authority 
seems absolutely necessary. The tendency since the revolu- 
tion has been toward provincial autonomy. In this movement 
there have been grave dangers from the standpoint of in- 
ternational relations. With this in mind, it may be considered 
that the work of the Washington Conference is of very great 
importance to China. That work has thrown a protecting 
instrument around and over China. in the form of the Nine- 
Powers Treaty. which gives China more assurance than ex- 
isted previously. that she may proceed. without undue appre- 
hension of foreign aggression, to the solution of her domestic 
problems. 


Washington Conference Policy in China 


The China policy of the United States is founded upon 
traditional advocacy of two principles: equality of commer- 
cial opportunity and maintenance of the territorial integrity 
and political independence of the Chinese state. Very im- 
portant in the work of the Washington Conference was the 
refutation of the principle of “spheres of interest” in ap- 
plication to China. A further feature of American policy 
has been that of co-operation. The “open door” policy had 
never, until 1921. received formal recognition in a major 
international agreement. At the Washington Conference it 
was adopted and given definition in the Nine-Powers Treaty, 
to which China. with Japan and the Occidental powers, was 
a party. 

The Conference also accepted the Chinese definition of 
China’s territories, which included Manchuria and the de- 
pendencies; initiated a provision for a Board of Reference 
to deal with certain matters that might be in dispute; made 
provision for the revision of China’s customs tariff. for the 
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abolition of the foreign post-offices. and for the investigation 
of the extra-territorial system. It also passed resolutions 
recommending the withdrawal of foreign armed forces from 
China, the reduction of military expenditures by the Chinese, 
the recognition of certain principles in regard to the mainte- 
nance of radio stations in China, and procedure with regard 
to the Chinese Eastern Railway. It reached an agreement 
providing for publication of treaties and contracts between 
China and other powers or persons. 

The termination of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. provided 
for in the Four-Powers Treaty, will be a matter of consider- 
able satisfaction to the Chinese. With the passing of the 
Lansing-Ishii agreement, it will further simplify the situation 
internationally. The adoption of the Naval Treaty may be 
expected to reduce the possibility of war in the Far East. The 
Shantung Treaty, arrived at between the Japanese and the 
Chinese, will diminish friction. The British Government 
has announced its intentions to give up its lease of Weihaiwei., 
and the French have agreed to discuss the relinquishment of 
their lease of Kwangchow Bay. 

The Washington Conference brought about a general in- 
ternational commitment to the principles. in application to 
China, of the American open door policy. 


League Program Is Sound 

{YO many members of the League who were not at the Des 
Moines convention, and to many men interested in our 
general program, the newspaper reports of the resolutions 
on the subject of world peace were a distinct disappointment. 
These persons felt that after the unequivocal declaration in 
favor of outlawing war passed at the Baltimore convention, 
the Des Moines pronouncement in favor of the participation 
of the United States in the world court, as “a first step to- 
wards the outlawry of war,” indicated a lack of understand- 
ing either of the proposal to outlaw war, or of the powers 
of the world court, or both. This was the more disconcerting 
because those of us who stayed at home and read Secretary 
Hoover’s speech in the newspapers noted that he made it 
quite plain that the court is without affirmative jurisdiction. 
Participation in a court of this kind could not be a step 
tuwards the outlawry of war. Naturally the resolution on 
the court was one which received most notice in the press 
because the President’s proposal was still very new and be- 
cause of Mr. Hoover's presence at Des Moines as its advocate. 

To the persons who wrote me expressing their concern | 
could only say that I assumed the resolution meant that 
oficial participation in the League Court by the United States 
would lead to a better all-round understanding and perhaps 
provide the opportunity for extending information on the 
subject of outlawry; and that the Baltimore resolutions had 
not been repudiated. 

In the midst of this correspondence came the plan of work 
and program for 1923-24, so expeditiously printed and dis- 
tributed by Miss Sherwin’s office, and to my joy, I found, 
under the recommendations of the Department of Interna- 
tional Co-operation to Prevent War, one providing for the 
initiation and support of measures “to develop a code of 
international procedure by which war shall be declared a 
crime and outlawed as such.” The press had neglected to 
give us this information. To those of us who had worked on 
the League’s first special committee for the limitation of 
armament by international agreement it was a matter of no 
small satisfaction to know that the Baltimore resolutions had 
become an adopted standard of the League program. 

Because there are many League members and multitudes 
of sympathetically interested outsiders who do not see our 
plan of work, it has seemed to me worth while, indeed, 
essential to a just appraisal of League policy. to call especial 
attention to this matter through these pages. To such persons 
I feel impelled to say, “Cheer up! The League only seemed 
to be making a detour; it was on the main track all the time.” 

That track leads—where? Certainly to the support of the 
resolution to outlaw war, presented to the Senate, February 






14, 1923, by Senator Borah, in my opinion. And whether 
or not you agree that this particular resolution merits League 
support, you cannot but agree that in any study of interna. 
tional co-operation it must be seriously considered. If the 
text of that resolution has appeared in the Woman Citizen, 
I have missed it. It has not appeared in the Woman Voter 


and so it is given herewith: 

WuHeErEAS, War is the greatest existing menace to society and 
has become so expensive and destructive that it not only causes 
the stupendous burdens of taxation now afflicting our people but 


threatens to engulf and destroy civilization; and 

WuHerEas, Civilization has been marked in its upward trend out 
of barbarism into its present condition by the development of law 
and courts to supplant methods of violence and force; and 

WHEREAS, The genius of civilization has discovered but two 
methods of compelling the settlement of human disputes, namely 
law and war, and therefore in any plan for the compulsory settle- 
ment of international controversies we must choose between war 
on the one hand and the process of law on the other, and 

WHEREAS, War between nations has always been and still is a 
lawiul institution; so that any nation may, with or without cause, 
declare war against any other nation and be strictly within its 
rights; and ; 

WHEREAS, 
and criminal, 
national law, 
lawful; and 

WHEREAS, The overwhelming sentiment of civilized people every- 
where is against the cruel and destructive institution of war; and 

WuHeErEAS, All alliances, leagues or plans which rely upon force 
as the ultimate power for the enforcement of peace carry the 
seed either of their own destruction or of military dominancy to 


Revolutionary wars, or wars of liberation, are illegal 
to wit, high treason, whereas under existing inter- 
wars of aggression between nations are perfectly 


the utter subversion of liberty and justice; and 

WHEREAS, We must recognize the fact that resolutions, or 
treaties, outlawing certain methods of killing will not be effective 
so long as war itself remains lawful, and that in international 
relations we must have not rules and regulations of war but 
organic laws against war; and 

WuHuereEAs, In our Constitutional Convention of 1787 it was 


successfully contended by Madison and Hamilton that the use of 
force when applied to people collectively—that is, to states or 
nations—was unsound in principle and would be tantamount to 
a declaration of war; and 

WHEREAS, We have in our Federal Supreme Court a practical 
and effective model for a real international court, as it has specific 
jurisdiction to hear and decide controversies between our sovereign 
states; and 

WHEREAS, 
without resort to 


Our Supreme Court has exercised this jurisdiction 
force for 1385 years, during which time scores 
of controversies have been judicially and peaceably settled that 
might otherwise have led to war between the states, and thus 
furnishes a practical exemplar for the compulsory and _ pacific 
settlement of international controversies; and 

Wue_reEas, An international arrangement of such judicial char- 
acter would not shackle the independence or impair the sovereignty 
of any nation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That it is the view of the Senate of the United States 
that war between nations should be outlawed as an institution or 
means for the settlement of international controversies, by making 
it a public crime under the law of nations, and that every nation 
should be encouraged by solemn agreement or treaty to bind itself 
to indict and punish its own international war breeders or insti- 
gators and war profiteers, under powers similar to those conferred 
upon our Congress under Article I., Section 8, of our Federal 
Constitution, which clothes the Congress with the power to define 
and punish offenses against the law of nations; and be it further 

Resolved, That a code of international law of peace, based upon 
equality and justice between nations, amplified and expanded and 
adapted and brought down to date, should be created and adopted; 

Second, That a judicial substitute for war should be created (or, 
if existing in part, adapted and adjusted) in the form or nature 
of an international court, modeled on our Federal Supreme Court 
in its jurisdiction over controversies between our sovereign states, 
such court to possess affirmative jurisdiction to hear and — 
all purely international controversies as defined by the code, 
arising under treaties, and to have the same power for the en. 
forcement of its decrees as our Federal Supreme Court. name! 
the respect of all enlightened nations for judgments, resting upon 
open and fair investigation and impartial decisions and the com- 
pelling power of enlightened public opinion. 

There are many people who are “for” anything proposed 
by Senator Borah simply because he does propose it. There 
are many. very many, others who are against anything Borah 
proposes and for the same reason. May I commend to these 

“narties of the second part” Mr. Elihu Root’s endorsement 
of the Borah resolution? Speaking to the American Society 
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of International Law. on April 26, Mr. Root said: “I wish 
io express My warm agreement with what Senator Borah has 
recently said about outlawry of war. “War cannot be out- 
lawed by proclamation or by resolution, or by mere agree- 
ment, or by mere force. War can be outlawed only by 
arraying the moral force of the civilized world in support of 
definite rules of conduct which exclude war, and by giving 
to that moral force institutions through which that force may 
be applied to specific cases of attempted violation. One of 
those necessary institutions is a court by whose judgment 
the great multitude who desire the peace of justice may know 
what is just.’ °—ELIZABETH J. HAUSER. 


At Washington Headquarters 


OME weeks ago, Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunningham, execu- 

tive secretary, sent to every state president a sheet of 
paper with questions on it and spaces in which the replies 
(the names of chairmen of all standing committees) were 
to be set down. The filled-out questionnaire was then to be 
returned to headquarters as soon as might be. It is doubt- 
less generally known that records are carefully kept at head- 
quarters and that all information is most scientifically filed. 
Mrs. Cunningham called her sheet of paper an “information 
questionnaire” and headquarters staff has referred to it ever 
since as “the I. Q.” and is determined to regard it as the thing 
the letters stand for among people who investigate the minds 
of school-children and others. 

Headquarters staff began with the assumption that the 
states most prompt in replying are highest in the energy 
scale, but this satisfying theory was upset at the very be- 
ginning when the first reply came from Massachusetts and 
the second from Minnesota, for in spite of the insistence of 
a staff member, whose forebears lie in the Granary Burying 
Ground, that Massachusetts naturally would be first, a statis- 
tically-minded colleague pointed out that it takes longer to 
send to Minnesota and get the first possible reply than it 
does to send to Massachusetts. 

Nobody had thought to keep the envelopes, so it will never 
be known which state League was actually most prompt. The 
rest of the states, however, are being listed in the order in 
which returned questionnaires have been received, and such 
factors as distance, number of persons on hand to help, and 
climatic conditions have been properly estimated and each 
state given its just handicap. Mrs. Cunningham is de- 
termined to collect full information about state chairmen 
everywhere, and headquarters staff will keep the tally. The 
names of dilatory states will never be made public, but in 
each of them there will be those who will be kept awake of 
nights by their consciences or will dream fitfully of figures 
and lists and competitions, disclosing to any psycho-analyst 
whom they may consult about those dreadful dreams and the 
loud pleas for mercy that attend them, that there is a terrible 
anxiety complex due wholly to the fear of being listed as 
last to reply. 

And speaking of states, Kentucky was first to telegraph to 
headquarters that its League had secured twenty new sus- 
taining members in the campaign Miss Ludington is directing, 
and that each new member gives one hundred dollars to help 
the League work on. 


With Leagues and League Officers 
HEN a delegation of nine, headed by Miss Ruth 


Morgan, head of the Department of International Co- 
operation to Prevent War, presented to the President of the 
United States the National League’s resolutions urging that 
this country enter the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
lice, correspondents waiting outside the President’s office 
were not given a verbatim account of the interview when 
the nine came out. They received only a general account, 
and Miss Ludington had asked the President’s wishes in 
regard to what was to be said at that time. After a proper 
interval, however. Mrs. William G. Hibbard, director of the 
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fourth region, who was a member of the delegation. has 
written the Kentucky League that the President said he had 
already read the resolutions and knew them very well. 

“Moreover,” he added, “I should like to take this occasion 
io say that while I do not know who directed them, I con- 
sider that they show a fine understanding of the situation 
and astute statesmanship.” 

It was Miss Ludington who immediately gave the credit 
for the direction of the resolutions to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
and said that Miss Ruth Morgan should share the credit. Mr. 
Harding went on to say that the World Court must not be a 
party issue. for it is primarily, in his opinion, a matter of 
American citizenship. 


HE Maryland League intends to campaign for registra- 

tion of voters, before the next election, in conjunction 
with the state Republican Federation and the Democratic 
City Club, both organizations of women. A joint committee 
trom the three organizations will arrange for a preliminary 
survey of three typical city precincts. There will be a 
house-to-house canvass to find out why the women still un- 
registered have not put their names down. An executive 
committee will study the results of that survey and make 
plans for such a campaign as will leave no woman with the 
faintest reason for not coming out and doing her duty. For 
the month preceding registration “minute women,” trained to 
speak to the point, will make short speeches in cinema 
theatres and elsewhere on registration. Some say that wom- 
en don’t register because they are indifferent; some say they 
feel politics lacks the qualities of certain soaps and baking 
powders. It is not absolutely pure. Others insist that men 
object to women voting, and still others hint that women 
feel too ignorant to vote. Whatever the objection is, the 
Maryland League is determined to get at the root of it and 
then pull up that root. 


N East Orange (New Jersey) the League of the Oranges 

met lately with the county committeewomen of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties of their community to 
discuss the best way to secure good candidates for offices 
and increase registration and voting. The Civic Pilot. still 
the only woman’s magazine published in the state, calls the 
eathering an “experience meeting.” Women leaders from 
East Orange, South Orange, Orange. West Orange, Living- 
ston, and St. Cloud told how work to get out the vote has 
been done in their districts, and one woman reported that 
“oasoline does it.” Fetching and carrying in motor cars 
helps tremendously and every leader apparently felt that 
continuous, not spasmodic work is the secret of success. 
“Electioneering all the year round,” the Pilot tersely puts it. 


ONNECTICUT women must have been surprised when 
the Woman Voter’s Bulletin told them that until the last 
session of their state legislature there was actually a law 
on the statute books permitting the warden of the state prison 
to whip prisoners. 
“Now that Florida is ridding herself of the scandal of her 
prison camps,” the Bulletin remarks. “it is high time for 
Connecticut to remove the beam in her own eye.” 


HE Alabama League at its state convention at Montgom- 

ery. adopted resolutions asking for immediate steps to- 
ward the abolition of the state convict-leasing system, and 
for free textbooks for rural schools. The League declared 
itself in favor of longer school terms and of better school 
buildings. Other subjects of which the League view was 
embodied in resolutions are, payment of poll tax, registra- 
tion, and the appointment of a home demonstration agent in 
every Alabama county. The League plans to publish a 
popular digest of Alabama election laws, which the attorney 
general will be asked to approve before it is circulated. 
Mrs. Charles Bricken, of Montgomery, is president for the 
coming year. 
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Cuba’s Congress of Women 


UBA held its first National Congress 

of Women in Havana last April. 
It was the outcome of long-continued 
efforts in smaller groups, and its suc- 
cess was a tribute to the organizing 
skill and patience of its promoters. The 
president of its executive committee is 
Senora Pilar Morton de Menendez. The 
meetings were held in Havana's largest 
auditorium, the National Theater. Ev- 
ery province sent a delegate. and some 
thirty women’s organizations were rep- 
resented. The list of these gives a fair 
idea of the wide range of activities 
which interest Cuban women. 

During its seven days of discussion 
the Congress touched upon a wide var- 
iety of subjects, from the contribution 
of women to arts and sciences. their 
place in Cuban struggles for independ- 
ence, their right to suffrage, their legal 
position, to the beautifying of cities. 
the value of plants and animals, and 
many more aspects of life in Cuba. The 
discussion which seems to have aroused 
most interest was that on the subject of 
illegitimacy, and the legal disparity be- 
tween the rights of legitimate and ille- 
gitimate children. 

The final session was given over 
chiefly to passing resolutions, the first 
of which called for an intensive cam- 
paign for suffrage. Other resolutions 
demanded reforms in teaching, in civil 
and penal laws. in laws for the protec- 
tion of children: a more active fight 
against drugs and the white slave 
traffic. and protection of working wom- 
en. 

In summing up the work of the Con- 
egress, El Figaro, which reports it in full. 
says that Cuba has long known the 
charm and beauty of her women. but 
that this national gathering has demon- 
strated their talent and their power. 


“Count the Cost” 
ADELINE LAMBERT of Newton. 


Iowa. has written “a symbolical 
play in three acts” called “Count the 
Cost.” which should be of interest to 
organizations which from time to time 
produce plays or pageants. It is the 
story of the winning of freedom in 
America, from the war of 1776 to the 
conclusion of the suffrage fight. The 
principal characters are a young Ameri- 
can man. symbolic of the country, a 
girl tvpifving Justice. Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Abraham Lincoln. William Lloyd 
Garrison, Susan B. Anthony—and in the 
final scene a business man and his fam- 
ily who develop the indifference shown 
by Americans to their hard-won freedom 

indifference to their rights and ob- 





ligations at the primary and the polls. 
“Count the Cost” was written for the 


citizenship classes in the Newton high 





school. 
CUPEEOEEOPUCEED DEEDS ER CREED EE ODED CUUUEEECEEETOEGEE 
Calendar 
An American Historical Revue and 
Motion Picture Industrial Exposition, 
commemorating the Monroe Doctrine 


Centennial, July 2 to August 4, Los An- 


geles. A Woman’s Division has only 
recently been organized. 
Institute of Government and Politics 


conducted by the National League of 


Women Voters in co-operation with 
Columbia University, New York City, 
July 16-27. Fee $22.00—special terms 


for applicants who will undertake some 
piece of work for a state or local League 
during the year 1923-24. Application 
should be made to Miss Helen M. Rocca, 
Division of Training for Citizenship, 
811 Superior Avenue, N. E., Cleveland, 
Ohio, 

National Woman’s Party Conference 
at Seneca Falls, New York, July 20-21. 
It will celebrate the first Equal Rights 
Convention, and discuss a blanket equali- 
ty amendment to the Constitution. 

Third International Congress’ of 
Working Women, Schonbrun Castle, 
Vienna, August 14-21, Regular delegates 
are expected from fifteen countries, with 
visitors from others. 








Second Annual Woman's Activities 
Exhibit, New York City, September 
24-29, 

Lady Astor’s Bill 
ADY ASTOR’S bill to prevent 


young people under eighteen from 
being served with intoxicating liquor in 
England’s public houses has had a long 
journey, which is not yet ended. The 
present bill is slightly weakened from 
the original phrasing. However, the 
prospects are brighter, for Prime Minis- 
ter Baldwin has said he understood the 
measure in its present form was an 
agreed bill. and hoped it would pass 
through its remaining stages in the time 
allotted to private members’ bills. He 
added: “If not, the government will be 
prepared to give it facilities.” 





Child Labor in Wyoming—No 

R. GRACE RAYMOND HEBARD 

—the Citizen’s contributing edi- 
tor from Wyoming—has added another 
fine achievement to her already long 
list. It is the drawing up and passage 
of a child labor bill in the legislature 
of Wyoming. This bill not only brings 
Wyoming up to the age. hour and night 
work standards of the invalidated fed- 
deral laws. but goes beyond: it requires 
a physician’s statement of physical fit- 
ness before a work permit is issued. 
And although the law carries the usual 
farm work and domestic service exemp- 





tion, it does not permit employment 
during school hours. Of course Dr. 
Hebard, who, by the way, is Professor 
of Political Economy and Sociology at 
the University of Wyoming, didn’t do 
it all by herself. The State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, the Educational de- 
partment of the state, the Summer 
School for Teachers, the Rotarians and 
the legislators all helped. The Ameri- 
can Child for May tells the story. 

Wyoming, generally speaking, con- 
sidered child labor legislation superflu- 
ous, for the simple reason that it 
thought there was no child labor. While 
Dr. Hebard was arguing for the policy 
that locking the doors before the horse 
is stolen is best, an illuminating acci- 
dent occurred. In a Wyoming city a 
bread-factory child was injured. It 
was found that this one child, anyhow, 
was working from six to ten hours a 
day, at a wage of ten cents a week plus 
cookies and cake frosting. A suit, un- 
der the Federal Child Labor Law, was 
brought against the employer for the 
injury—and before it came to trial the 
Supreme Court declared that law un- 
constitutional. Here was the opportuni- 
tv. Using the facilities at hand Dr. 
Hebard had her senior class at the 
University draw up a bill, and then 
presented the matter to the organiza- 
tions already mentioned, all of which 
supported and endorsed it. Next it was 
taken up and introduced in the state 
legislature. Only two members of the 
Senate opposed it. In the House it was 
almost buried, but was rescued at the 
last moment, and passed. The signa- 
ture of the Governor completed the 
action. and the bill is now a Wyoming 
law. 


Montclair’s Board of Education 
TEIYHE Town Board of Education of 


Montclair. New Jersey. has two 
women members—Miss Marv W. Carter 
and Mrs. Frank Kidde. One of them— 
Miss Carter—has only recently been 
elected president of the board. She 
has been teacher in Montclair High for 
a number of years. is a graduate of 
Wellesley. and is at present chairman 
of the scholarship committee of the Col- 
lege Women’s club of Montclair. 


Miss Wilson Enters Business 
ISS MARGARET WILSON. 


daughter of former President Wil- 
son. has started upon a business career. 
She has associated herself with an ad- 
vertising agency in New York. and is 
reported to have landed a contract the 
first day. Miss Wilson. who has al- 
ways been an energetic civic welfare 
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worker. was attracted to advertising 
because “with large scale produc- 
tion the keynote of American business, 
advertising is an integral part of indus- 
try.” 


Mrs. Boykin in Insurance 
RS. B. M. BOYKIN, former presi- 


dent of both the Atlanta Woman’s 
Club and Atlanta’s Better Films Com- 
mittee. is now associated with the Fi- 
delity Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
A new department, with all the agents 
women, has been created to work 
through Georgia and Tennessee under 
her direction. We repeat here Mrs. 
Bovkin’s reason for changing her ac- 
tivities—as quoted in an Atlanta paper. 
“As my second term as president of the 
Atlanta Woman’s Club drew to a close. 
the thought constantly presented itself 
to me, that I could render no better 
service to my sex than to help create 
for them an opportunity whereby they 
could secure the proper training for the 
introduction to a larger world of busi- 
ness affairs.” 


New Fields for Women 


BIG new field is opening to wom 

en—and especially to  colleze 
women. This field is the whole gamut 
of department store operation—from 
salesgirl to personnel department. 

In a recent News-Bulletin. Mary H. 
Tolman, manager of the Vocational 
Bureau of Skilled Workers. New York, 
has written an interesting article on this 
subject. She says: “Most store or- 
ganizations can be divided into four 
branches: the merchandise division. 
which has to do with the selection. pur- 
chasing and storing of goods: the ad- 
vertising division, which concerns itself 
with attracting customers to the store; 
the control division. covering the finan- 
cial departments of the business: and 
the administration division. which acts 
to maintain and improve the store per- 
sonnel and property. 

“A few women hold the exalted post 
of merchandising manager. A_ large 
New York store has recently appointed 
a college woman as ‘fashion advisor’ in 
such a capacity.” 

A merchandise manager. it seems. 
must work in very close co-operation 
with the buyers—and it is in this field 
of buyer that women are most success- 
ful. A salary of $12.000 is not un- 
usual in this position. but there have 
been few college girls in the field. for 
it has required many years of experi- 
ence in the ranks. 

Among the shoppers. also. few col- 
lege girls can be found. Training is 
not necessarv—in fact the work itself 
is a course of training—but it demands 
interest in and a knowledge of mer- 
chandise. and good powers of observa- 
tion. 

In the advertising, control and per- 








sonnel departments the college girl 
comes into her own. Copy writing is 
a splendid field and with the necessary 
qualifications of keenness and brevity 
of expression an inexperienced college 
girl can find a position. Then there is 
the art department to tempt trained 
girls. 

For those trained in figures, the con- 
trol division offers opportunities as 
statistician, correspondent or adjuster. 

Under the personnel division are the 
supervision of salesmanship and tex- 
tiles, the planning and carrying out of 
recreation for employees, experts for 
all manner of special classes, in fact a 
limitless field. 

“All in all.” says Miss Tolman in 
summing up, “there is no field of work 
open to women which offers so many 
kinds of opportunities and so large a 
financial reward as this.” 


A Republican Woman Chosen 


T the recent Republican state con- 

vention in Kentucky, Miss May 
Long. of Greenville. was nominated for 
Secretary of State. More later. 


A New Appointment 


RS. MARGARET McALLEENAN 

of New York, has just been ap- 
pointed a member of the New York 
Board of Education. Mrs. McAlleenan. 
who has never held a public post be- 
fore. succeeds Mrs. Emma L. Murray, 
and is the only woman member of the 
Board. The office carries no salary, and 
is for a term of seven years. 


Against Child Labor 


N appeal has been made to the 

Municipal Council of the Inter- 
national Settlement of Shanghai by vari- 
ous foreign women’s organizations of 
Shanghai—notably the American Wom- 
an’s Club and the British Women’s As- 
sociation—to improve working condi- 
tions of children employed in mills and 
factories. Also to put an end to night 
labor for children under twelve years. 


The Working Women’s Clubhouse 
RADE UNION women are adding 


to the proof that a woman’s club 
can be self-supporting. Their club. 
the Working Women’s Clubhouse. at 
247 Lexington Avenue. was opened in 
December, 1922. During the first six 
months the club has paid its own ex- 
penses. 

Unions, shop committees, women’s or- 
ganizations and other groups have 
rented space for meetings, for parties 
and for banquets. all of which has 
helped with maintenance expenses. 
Dances, parties of all kinds, and han- 
quets are weekly events at the club- 
house. serving the double purpose of 
furnishing a place for wage-earning 
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women to have social good times and to 
support their club by having their good 
times there. 

Now comes the problem of the dining- 
room, which has faced many a club 
before this. The cafeteria—French blue 
and white. with food at low prices—has 
been in operation almost six months. 
The League of Women Voters and such 
organizations have held their district 
dinners there. which has added to the 
prestige and to the balance sheet, with 
the result that the cafeteria is beginning 
to be self-supporting also. In the effort 
to make it wholly so, the Club has just 
opened a Dutch tiled garden, to double 
the space, and is inviting men and 
women to give it a trial. 


Indiana Scores 


HE bulletin of the Indiana League 

of Women Voters says that Mrs. 
Carina C. Warrington is the second 
woman in Indiana to be admitted to 
practice before the United States Su- 
preme Court. Mrs. Mabel Willebrandt, 
assistant United States attorney-general, 
moved that Mrs. Warrington be ad- 
mitted. Mrs. Warrington was Fort 
Wayne's first woman attorney; she has 
served as state probation officer, and as 
director in the Indiana League. 
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Our Readers Say— 


We have written to the writer of the 
following letter for permission to print it 
with her name. As we haven't heard yet, 
and want to publish the letter now, here 
it is without the name. (We'll print it 
next time.) But we can tell that the com- 
ment comes from Iowa. 


T is with great surprise that I have 

read the Third Prize Winner’s story 
on solving the housework problem, and 
I am taking the liberty of disproving 
some of the remarkable achievements 
listed in said article. 

Commencing Monday—with an elec- 
tric washing machine and mangle it is 
physically impossible for one person 
to complete in a day the average amount 
of laundry a family of four people re- 
quire. As for doing other work when 
the washing machine is in operation, it 
is always necessary to rinse, blue, wring 
and hang out the preceding batch, and 
there is always some laundry work that 
must be carefully done by hand, so that 
entirely eliminates woodwork washing 
and window washing which in the av- 
erage modern house is almost a half- 
day’s work. 

Tasty. well-cooked food should not 
be prepared six or seven days in ad- 
vance even with an adequate ice supply. 

As for hanging cooking utensils on 
the wall uncovered where dust can ac- 
cumulate, that would seem extra work 
to me, necessitating another rinsing or 
washing. Cupboards for dishes without 
doors would seem an open invitation 
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for ants, mice and other variety of 
bugs. I also would assume that the 
writer has perhaps several daughters 
who frequently lend helping hands, thus 
simplifying the amount of work two 
hands must do. In such a case I can not 
see the necessity of removing the pantry 
doors—they could easily be left open 
during the preparation of the meals, 
the result being more sanitary. 

I am very much afraid the average 
housewife will not be greatly benefited 
by this contribution. 


This is a very rare line of comment in 
the CiTIzEN office: 
FEEL you are wrong on the sub- 
ject of Prohibition. I am ashamed 
of the Government when I see and read 
of the disgraceful law-breaking, lying 
and hypocrisy that those fanatics have 
brought us to. Reasonable people 
would have left light wines and beer 
and gradually weaned the people from 
the strong drink—but what can be ex- 
pected from fanatics? They are unbal- 
anced.—P. W. E. 


Here are some “farm facts” that picture 
a big American problem—and tell a very 
human little story: 
I wrote you some time ago to discon- 
tinue my subscription. But it is still 
coming and the more I see of it the 
harder it is to give it up. In a recent 
number I see you want facts regarding 
farming conditions. Twelve years ago 
my husband started farming on his own 
hook. A year after I gave up my voca- 
tion of nursing and we were married. 
I did not expect my husband to farm 
very long as he had a good education 
and many chances of getting into other 
business. But we wanted to see what 
success we would have on the farm. The 
first years we did well at Minnesota 
farming. Then we decided to get out 
where we could have a home of our 
own. Out here in western North Dakota, 
although we have diversified farming, 
our main crop is wheat, and supposed 
to be the best wheat in the coun- 
try if not the world. But at the price 
we are getting, it’s a failure. If we 
only could get over a dollar a bushel 
for wheat we could manage somehow. 
My husband is considered a good farm- 
er. I work as hard as I want any wom- 
an to do. This summer I shall take 
over the milking of six cows, feed 
calves and chickens and keep my house 
clean—also keep myself clean and neat. 
as that helps to keep the standards of 
the farmer in society. 
Mrs. I. O. Doely, Arnegaard, 
North Dakota. 


Is this true? 


ON’T assume that women know so 

much and talk so far above their 
comprehension. Numbers of women 
don’t understand political language, 
and the Citizen is too “learned” for be- 
ginners. 











This is Mrs. Nichols, but the puppies have 
nothing to do with the story. 


Spreader of Content 


HEN one hears the words, “Presi- 

W dent of the Board of the Sara- 

nac Lake General Hospital,” one 
naturally pictures a man. But the pic- 
ture is wrong, for the president is a 
woman—one of the very few women 
hospital heads ever on record. One more 
instance of barriers coming down for 
women. Deeply interested in the hos- 
pital during the service of her husband, 
Dr. Joseph Longworth Nichols, as presi- 
dent, on his death Mrs. Nichols was per- 
suaded to take his place, and she has 
well proved her capabilities. 

The post is not wholly administra- 
tive. Like many a college president, 
Mrs. Nichols finds chief emphasis must 
go to raising money, since the hospital 
has no endowment, and no financial 
management. And at that highly im- 
portant (and too often slandered) busi- 
ness she has a gift. Her combination 
of organization ability, social capacity, 
and fertility of ideas insures success— 
whether the medium be a garden party, 
for which she will turn her own house 
upside down, or a rummage sale. 

Mrs. Nichols is a worth-while person 
to know about for more than her gener- 
ous and enthusiatic hospital service. A 
gay society girl of Baltimore before her 
marriage, upon settling at Saranac with 
her husband she became interested in 
the various philanthropic activities. 
Then came the war. and she served with 
the A. E. F. in France. as manager, 
social entertainer and general content 
spreader of a large Y. M. C. A. officers’ 
club at Neuwied on the Rhine. 

After her return she threw _her- 
self into the Red Cross activities for the 
tuberculous soldiers quarantined in 
Saranac. Wherever she could find a 
service to render, she rendered it, and 
every day saw her driving her car 
through the ice and snow, bent on some 
Red Cross errand. About two years 
ago she was chosen to fill the vacancy 
left by her husband; so she is still man- 
aging and spreading content. 
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Why Men and Women are So 
A LETTER 
By Samuel W. Reyburn 


Some time ago we began asking a 
number of employers their opinions of 
men versus women employees — their 
comparative competence, initiative, 
their attitude toward criticism, ete. 
Later we hope to give you a summary 
of the answers, but meantime a letter 
which came as an indirect response to 
the questionnaire is worthy of separate 
publication. Mr. Reyburn is president 


of Lord & Taylor, New York. 


N my opinion, difference in environ- 

ment in the home, in the school, in 
the church and in the state accounts 
for most of the differences between the 
mental and emotional attitudes of men 
and women toward vocation. Naturally 
the physiological differences between 
male and female makes for some dif- 
ference in the attitude of men and 
women toward industry and economic 
problems. A close observer of men and 
women working together at practically 
the same tasks may frequently see evi- 
dence of this. 

It is agreed that there are two 
primary instincts—self-preservation and 
self-reproduction. It is also general- 
ly accepted that in man the self- 
preservation, or may we call it the 
“work and fight” instinct, has always 
had more expression and has been, 
therefore, the stronger side of man. 
While in woman the self-reproduction, 
or may we call it the “love and con- 
serve” instinct, has had more ex- 
pression and has been, therefore, the 
stronger side of woman. This difference 
in development has made a difference in 
attitude toward work—toward life in 
all its many phases. 

So you find that man, even in the 
care of his wife and children, has some- 
thing of personal vanity, and that vanity 
if injured may lead him, in the sel- 
fish preservation of his own personal 
rights, to fail to give fair considera- 
tion to his wife and children. The 
woman, on the other hand, does not 
seem to have any standard of conduct 
which she would not abandon for her 
children, and in most cases, for the 
father of her children. Her instinct to 
love and to conserve is so much strong- 
er, that the instinct of self-preservation 
is practically lost sight of. 

Do not these primary instincts influ- 
ence all of our attitudes; are they not the 
bases of all our reactions? For instance, 
where a woman has a deep respect or 
affection for another person, whether 
a man or a woman, she is more likely 
to be partial or jealous, in other words, 
have an emotional rather than a ra- 
tional reaction when deeply stirred, 
than the man, who never has lost sight 
of self and more clearly realizes the 
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penalty he may suffer by being regarded 
as impartial and unfair. 

I have never read anything on this 
subject and my conclusions may have 
already been proven or refuted by stu- 
dents of this interesting subject. 


The Bookshelf 
By M. A. 


UMMER reading is _ proverbially 

light and airy, warranted to heat 
no brain nor weight no slumbers. But 
a continuous diet of froth, all summer 
long, is apt to set up a hungry ache for 
nourishment. Here are four real books 
to be sandwiched in between layers of 
meringue. They group themselves to- 
gether through a certain fine quality of 
high imagination. 

“Men Like Gods,” is Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ Utopia in fiction form. It is 
a long time since a real Utopia has 
been built. Reforms, certainly, schemes 
for remolding the world “a little nearer 
to the heart’s desire” in plenty, but out 
and out, completely-furnished, all-acces- 
sories-provided Utopias are very rare. 
And Mr. Wells’ is such a thoroughly 
satisfactory one, the kind you'd like to 
have come true. H. G. Wells is respon- 
sible for many sins, but with all his 
careless writing, his verbosity, his un- 
digested enthusiasms, there is such a 
sincerity about him, such an earnestness, 
that he bears somehow the authentic 
mark of seer and prophet. 

The best hammock book of the four 
is Elinor Wylie’s “Black Armour.” It 
is a slim black volume of verses of 
great beauty and strange imagery. Per- 
haps an intricate willow chair in a 
formal garden would be more appro- 
priate than a hammock, but wherever 
you read them, you will want to spend 
long spaces between poems, dreaming 
them out. watching their color, and 
playing with their symbols. 

Poetry of a very different kind tells 
the story of “Roman Bartholow.” This 
is Edward Arlington Robinson’s latest 
“dramatic narrative in verse.” And be- 
cause it does combine those two liter- 
ary forms, dramatic narrative, and 
verse. it’s more fun to read it through 
three times, once for each, and once for 
both. For the same reason, the book 
calls for a double criticism. As a dra- 
matic narrative, Mr. Robinson’s poem 
tells the story of Mr. Roman Bartholow - 
and his wife Gabrielle. how a great sick- 
ness of soul came upon him because of 
her, how his “saviour friend” cured 
him. and completed her estrangement. 
A familiar story in its outline, yet 
strange in its characters as well as in 


Men Like Gods, Macmillan, New York, 
1923. $2.00. 
Black Armour, Doran, New York, 1928. 


$1.75, 

Roman Bartholow, Macmillan, New 
York, 1923. $1.75. 
Countries of the Mind, Dutton, New 


York, 1923. $4.00. 





its telling. Mr. Robinson is so much 
the master of compressed suggestion 
that there are times when one resents 
too calm a climax, too little stress in a 
vital scene. As poetry, however, one 
cannot criticise. The compressed beau- 
ty of his phrases, the sonorous quality 
of his words, the rhythm of his lines, 
and the depth of his thought combine 
to make a poem too big for careless 
reading. To be fully appreciated it 
needs to be read aloud with affection, 
and stopped frequently by clear discus- 
sion. 

John Middleton Murry’s “Countries 
of the Mind.” is a group of quiet, crys- 
tal-clear essays on phases of Shake- 
speare and Beaudelaire, Walter de la 
Mare and John Clare, and other literary 
folk. Beauty and nobility pervade 
them. Their prose flows like an ordered 
stream whose pebbles are polished and 
whose edges are clipped. Yet it is not 
artificiality, but the whole careful char- 
acter of the man when he speaks of the 
“symphonic movement of an ideal criti- 
cism.” The essays represent a careful 
scholarship, an aristocracy of thought 
which seems remote and refreshing, a 
breath of thin, keen air in our modern 
rush and thick hurry. 





Any state League of Women Voters 
that would like to include its official 
Bulletin in a special combination price 
with the Woman Citizen, please write 
for details to Mrs. Raymond Brown, 
171 Madison Avenue. New York. 








Hot Weather Health 
By Guuietma F. ALsop 
College Physician at Barnard 

OME of us are always well and some 

of us are always well except that 
we “can't stand the heat.” With most 
of us this fiction is the subconscious de- 
sire for the green woods and a breeze 
instead of the office and the pavements. 
But there are some people who will al- 
ways be uncomfortable in the heat, and 
they are usually fat people. Just as 
many pounds overweight as a person is, 
just so many extra pounds of covering 
is she carrying during the hot weather. 
Naturally, when dressed in forty pounds 
of extra flesh and fat, with the ther- 
mometer at 90 degrees, she will feel 
slightly depressed and apoplectic. A 
fat person must get thin to stand the 
heat with comfort. 

The matter of clothes is important. 
Twenty per cent. of our food makes en- 
ergy. that is, carries us through the 
work and activities of the day, and the 
other eighty per cent. makes heat. The 
real use of clothes is to keep in the 
heat which our bodies make, to enclose 
us in a warm envelope of heated air. 
When we wish to be cool, we would, 
in a state of nature, dispense with cloth- 
ing altogether. But when, as a conces- 


sion to convention, we must wear clothes 
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in hot weather, we should wear thin, 
loose, porous clothes through which an 
errant breeze may blow, thus carrying 
away from our bodies the envelope of 
heat which our bodies manufacture mo- 
ment by moment. As _ light-colored 
clothes absorb fewer heat rays from the 
sun than dark. they make the best colors 
for summer clothes. 

Besides depending upon the kind of 
clothes we wear, our comfort in summer 
depends upon the amount of evapora- 
tion of moisture from our skins. The 
person who sweats freely is always 
much cooler than the person who does 
not. Sufficient water—from eight to 
fourteen glasses a day—is necessary for 
free perspiration in the summer. The 
person who sits on the porch and fans 
and rocks always feels the heat more 
than the person out in the sun playing 
golf. This comes from several causes, 
of which the psychic is perhaps as im- 
portant as any other. The person sit- 
ting on the porch is usually focusing 
her attention on her own bodily sensa- 
tions, while the person out playing in 
the sun is sharply focused on that golf 
ball. Under no circumstances, least of 
all in the heat, can our bodies stand 
conscious thought and attention con- 
centrated on them. 

But there are actual physical causes 
making the porch rocker less comfort- 
able than the golfer. The golfer is 
perspiring freely and actively every 
minute. The person on the porch is 
“keeping cool,” sitting still and lessen- 
ing as far as possible the perspiration 
which by its evaporation will cool off 
the skin. 

Secondly. the person who believes in 
keeping always still and in the shade 
in summer reaches autumn pale and 
tired and flabby. She is afraid to exer- 
cise in the sun. The lack of exercise, 
whether summer or winter, produces al- 
ways the same result of lassitude and 
fatigue and a feeling of weakness and 
exhaustion. In the summer as in the 
winter, we never get strong by rest but 
always by exercise. An experiment was 
made in India to disprove the statement 
that Englishmen could not do manual 
work in the sun in summer. A squad 
of Englishmen was picked and divided 
into two gangs. Each gang was set to 
digging a ditch in the sun for eight 
hours a day. The first gang was given 
no water to drink. They all developed 
headaches, nausea, had a slight rise of 
temperature, and were more or less 
prostrated by the end of the day. By 
the side of each man in the second 
gang was placed a pail of water and a 
dipper. They were encouraged to drink 
as much as they wanted. They drank 
from two to eight gallons apiece. Ev- 
ery one of that gang was as fit at the 
end of the day as at the beginning, 
with an entire absence of headaches, 
nausea, rise in temperature. 

No woman need fear vigorous exer- 
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cise in the sun provided she takes a 
large amount of water and perspires 
freely. Such exercise is just as tonic 
as in the winter. 

One does not need nearly the 
amount of calories in summer food as 
in winter food, on account of the les- 
sened need of heat production. The 
winter's diet can be modified by reduc- 
ing the amount of meat, of sweets, and 
all other carbohydrates or fuel formers. 
The quantities of vegetables and fruits 
and salads should be increased. All the 
summer fruits, especially the berries. 
contain large amounts of vitamines. Our 
summer diet, with its fresh vegetables 
and fruits gives us a much better 
chance at good nutrition than our win- 
ter diet. 

A person with no disease need 
fear no “acidity” from a liberal and 
free use of fruits and vegetables. The 
only check needed in the consumption 
of fruit is the action of the intestines, 
which should not be allowed to become 
loose or too frequent; otherwise the 
more fruit the better. 

It is the American custom to drink 
a large amount of iced drinks, which 
is often a frequent cause of indigestion. 
Cooled drinks are all right and so are 
hot drinks. A cup of hot tea is really 
more cooling on account of the perspira- 
tion it induces than a glass of iced tea, 
though it’s hard to believe. 

In America our summers give us the 
chance for open windows and an ap- 
proximate out-of-door living. The 
whole mass of respiratory disease is 
banished till the closed window season 
approaches. By all counts summer is 
a healthier time than winter, a chance 
for building up and recuperation. If 
taken rightly, hot weather health is of a 
happier and better quality than cold 
weather health. 
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Your Investments 
Speaking of Real Estate 
By ELEANOR KERR 


EAL estate is a fundamental in- 

vestment, and has always particu- 
larly appealed to those with thrifty 
instincts. 

Generally speaking, to own one’s own 
home is a good investment, whether it 
is remunerative or not. The feeling of 
stability and background which it gives 
is of tremendous value to any one and, 
as we all know, makes for better citizen- 
ship and a more stable community. 

At the present time many persons are 
making a great deal of money from 
their real-estate holdings. It is not, 
however, a particularly good period to 
purchase for permanent investment, 
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“Women are financially infertor,’—par- 
ticularly when it comes to investments, 
Nina Wilcox Putnam admits, in her share 
discussion of 


of an amusing two-sided 
“The Weaker Sex—Which?” in the July 
AmERICAN. We have no personal brags 


to make—far from it; but we will mention 
that the number of women who lke and 
value these little articles by Miss Kerr 
would be enough to start an argument, 
anyhow. 
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since, in the general belief. real-estate 
values of all types—city. suburban and 
farming—are highly inflated. Values 
are not likely to return to the levels 
of ten years ago, to be sure, but it is 
probable that as new building overtakes 
the existing demand there will be a de- 
cided drop. In country districts this 
has already happened, compared with 
the high levels of three and four years 


ago, 














ganized. 


| MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain 
credits in science and language. Full laboratory and clinical advantages; 
dispensaries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
preliminary didactic and laboratory course for nurses. ‘T he Anna Howard 
| Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being or- 

For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


Four months’ 


























the feet, relieving strain, ache 





36 West 36th St., New York City 


Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men. Women and Children, prop- 
erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. i 
are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body's weight from the arches to the outer side of 
and 
durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
you in your home as well as in our store. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


“Pediforme” Shoes 


Combining style. 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


weakness. 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















But whenever one has the means is 
a good time to buy or build a home, 
although, of course, some years are bet- 
ter than others. As with any form of 
savings and investment, the great thing 
is to get started. 

For those wishing to save to buy a 
home, many plans are offered. Banks 
will often partly finance the purchase 
of houses and ground, while most of the 
states have Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, operating under special laws, 
through which money may be borrowed 
to build a home, to be paid off over a 
period of years in the form of rent. 

Practically all first-mortgage bonds 
are really a mortgage on real estate of 
one type or another, but as they are sold 
on the business and earning prospect of 
the corporations issuing them, they can 
hardly be considered a real-estate in- 
vestment. 

There are, however, several types of 
mortgages directly based on real estate; 
usually the obligations of a company 
whose business is the handling of real 
estate and whose bonds are secured by 
the deposit of first mortgages on homes, 
stores, apartment houses, office build- 
ings, hotels, etc. Where these bonds 
are first mortgages on the ground on 
which the buildings stand, as well as 
on the structure itself, and where the 
entire bond issues and mortgage are 
not for more than about 60 per cent. of 
the property’s normal value, such bonds 
form an excellent and secure investment. 
They frequently have no wide market, 
but the issuing company is usually will- 
ing to buy them back at a fair price. 

At present bonds based on real estate 
should be very carefully scrutinized, 
since the values in cities are away above 
normal and above those likely to ob- 
tain as the property grows older. The 
life of a modern office building, or an 
apartment house, is short in terms of 
desirability, as styles and types change 
rapidly, and rents drop on older build- 
ings as new types are built. Also the 
maintenance of old buildings is exceed- 
ingly high. 

These factors should all be taken 
into consideration when investigating 
a real-estate bond. 

In such bonds, almost more than any 
other security, the standing reliability 
and judgment of the company selling 
them is of special importance. Or- 
ganizations of this sort are large adver- 
tisers, as a rule, but it is best to deal 
only with those whose advertisements 
appear in the high-grade publications, 
which maintain a strict censorship of 
their advertisers, and are decidedly par- 
ticular as to the reliability of all that 
appears in their columns. 

Properly secured real-estate bonds are 
a high-grade. conservative investment, 
and, since they usually come in small 
denominations. are a popular form of 
investment for those whose savings are 
made in units of not more than one 
hundred dollars. 
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Washington 


(Continued from page 8) 


the United States through the marvelous 
radio and extraordinary facilities on 
the train for reporting by telegraph to 
the farthest corners of the country. What 
the Middle West was sincerely inter- 
ested in was the President’s railroad 
speech delivered at Kansas City on June 
92. Railroads will be the major sub- 
ject of the coming session of Congress 
and it was known that the President had 
talked the matter over with that past 
master of railroad legislation. Senator 
Cummins of Iowa, Chairman of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the up- 
per house. 

Boiled down, the President’s recom- 
mendations for solving the railroad 
problem amounted to the following: 
The present Transportation Act, known 
as the Esch-Cummins Law, recom- 
mended the consolidation of railroads 
into larger systems for economy of op- 
eration, financing, etc. This was not 
mandatory. It somewhat corresponded 
to the experience in Great Britain where 
the law required a consolidation into 
four great railway systems. The Brit- 
ish program has been a success, and 
the President now suggests that the 
American law be amended to make the 
consolidation compulsory. He recited 
the difficulties and struggles of the 
small, weak railroads serving farming 
communities, where the whole industry 
depended upon the one road. It was to 
protect these communities and these 
roads, as well as to strengthen the re- 
sources of the larger roads, that the 
President asked for a consolidation law. 
He avoided the problem of government 
operation as a distasteful subject. 

“At an awful cost we learned the ex- 
travagances and mounting burden of 
government operation.” he said. “Yet 
there are to-day very insistent advocates 
of government ownership. Frankly, I 
do not share their views. Our political 
system has not reached a state of de- 
velopment when we can insure proper 
administration.” 

At Helena, Montana, the President 
made an address on Social Justice, 
Women and Labor. The reaction at the 
capital was calm and unperturbed. The 
President had said nothing to disturb 
the atmosphere. It was a gentle speech 
about women in the home. women in the 
school-house, and women advancing in 
industry whether men wanted them or 
not. There was a Washington politician 
once who was running a tennis tourna- 
ment. He insisted upon having a special 
prize for women contestants because. he 
said, they never would get anywhere 
near the top. The problems women are 
interested in to-day are those about 
which the President spoke at St. Louis, 
Kansas City and the rest of the points 
west. 

During his absence. the Republican 


National Committee—of course, with 
his approval—has opened its doors 
to women, but everybody knows in 
Washington that if the President per- 
sonally were left to himself, the sum 
and substance of his policy would be 
this part of his Helena speech: 

“Frankly, I am one of those old- 
fashioned people who would be glad if 
the way could be found to maintain the 
traditional relations of father, mother, 
children and home.” 


Heart to Heart 


Dovus.e It! 


‘| VHE Citizen has a problem in house- 
keeping it would like to confide 
to its readers. This is it: 

A certain number of people are nec- 
essary to make a magazine. The Citizen 
has an editorial department, a subscrip- 
tion department, clerks and stenograph- 
ers, all the staff requisite to get out a 
magazine and handle its business, and 
it has office space. All this is necessary 
for the present magazine with its 13,000 
subscribers, but the same staff, with 
very little addition. could also handle 
double as many subscriptions with very 
little extra expense. In other words, 
approximately the same plant we have 
now could care for a magazine family 
twice the present size. 

Does this not point to the necessity 
of doubling our subscription list ? 

To render its finest service also the 
Citizen needs a much larger audience. 
because by the economical use of its nec- 
essary overhead it would be able to de- 
vote more money to research and to 
editorial work. 

Doubling the subscription list is a 
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very expensive job for us, but it could 
be done by you who take the Citizen 
with very little trouble and at small ex- 
pense. 

If each 


one of you would send 
in the name of a new subscriber. it 
would go a long way toward insuring 
the future of your magazine. A dou- 
bled subscription list at this time would 
quite put the Citizen on its feet. We 
do not ask that you should make a pres- 
ent of this subscription, but you know 
the kind of woman who would like the 
Citizen. You could show her your ma- 
gazine and secure her subscription with- 
out great effort. 

To double the centers of intelligent 
voting, was the task we set ourselves 
at the beginning of last month. Next 
year the presidential election occurs, 
when for the very first time all the wo- 
men of the country can vote. At that 
time the entire policy of the nation, 
both in domestic and foreign affairs, 
will come up for discussion and de- 
cision. 

“What wonderful opportunities for 
education women have these days,” 
wrote a subscriber recently in renew- 
ing her subscription. “There is no ex- 
cuse for ignorant voting when we have 
a magazine like the Citizen”. To help 
women know facts, to present both 
sides of debatable questions as fairly 
as possible, and to inspire greater in- 
terest and urge to action will be the 
earnest endeavor of the Citizen during 
the entire year. 


Won't you help by securing that ex- 
tra subscription now, during this month, 
and add one more to our roll call of 


“100% voters” 


For To-morrow’s Men and Women 


Halleck’s History of Our Country for Higher Grades 
List Price $1.60 postpaid 


A new school textbook for the upper grammar and junior high 


school grades. 


As interestingly written as a good story, and at- 


tractively illustrated. Soundly American in matter and spirit. The 
child who studies it will be proud of his country and will know why. 


The first school history to treat at all adequately the work of women 


in founding and developing our country. 


AMERICAN 
100 Washington Square 


New York 


Boston 





Cincinnati 


BOOK COMPANY 


New York, N. Y 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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Canadian Women’s Work 
(Continued from page 13) 


The establishment of Institutes as so- 
cial and educational centers in the com- 
munity, and as a means of welcoming 
new settlers. 

The encouragement of agriculture 
among women and the improvement of 
agricultural conditions. 

The holding of demonstrations, lec- 
tures, short course schools, exhibitions, 
competitions, meetings, conventions and 
such other attractions as may from time 
to time be deemed useful for the pro- 
motion of the foregoing objects. 

Organized with so broad a scope, the 
work of the organization could not fail 
to be far-reaching. During the summer 
months, the provincial Department of 
Agriculture sends out to such Institutes 





WE ARE HERE-WHY? 


A STUDY OF LIFE’S MEANING 
By Edna Wadsworth Moody 


“T feel sure that this book will be of 
great inspiration and practical help.” 
—Elwood Worcester, D.D., | 
Rector Emmanuel Church, Boston | 


“We Are Here—Why?’ provides an 
approach to religion for those who 
are without it.” 


—Ellwood Hendrick Sc.D. 
“Like William James, Mrs. Moody 


is wondrously clear, dispassionate 
and reverent.”—Henry C. Warnack. 


At your bookdealer’s, or order of | 
The Woman Citizen. Price, $2.00 











; A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St. 30 E. 30th St. 


Rooms 
$2.00 to $3.00 Per Day 


ip Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c 
Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street 





TUTOR 


Individual training for a nervous, back 
ward, or mentally defective child for the 
Summer months by a competent, public 
school teacher. Twenty-five years’ ex- 


perience. Excellent references. 
Address 
Tutor, “ The Woman Citizen, 171 Madison Ave. 







LOWTHORPE 


School of Landscape Architecture for Women 
36 miles from Boston. 
Intensive training for a delightful and profit- 
able profession for women 
Courses in Landscape 
culture and Planting Design 
AMY L.COGSWELL, Principal 
1ctcn, Mass. 


Architecture, Horti- 








as apply for them women who give 
short courses in cooking and nursing, 
sewing and laundry work. These 
courses extend in some cases over two 
or three days, in others over a week. 
The cookery demonstrations and _ lec- 
tures include bread-making by the short 
method, the nature of yeasts and the 
properties and characteristics of flours, 
various methods of home canning and 
bottling fruits and vegetables, as well as 
information on their raising. Economy 
in food is encouraged by a knowledge 
of the best methods of using and pre- 
serving it. 

The nursing course teaches among 
other things simple home remedies in 
case of sickness, the arrangement and 
care of a sick room, invalid cookery, 
the bathing and dressing of a baby, the 
general care of infants, emergency 
treatments of various kinds, and first 
aid. 

Along educationa! lines, the traveling 
libraries sent out by the Women’s In- 
stitutes Branch of the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture are of real 
benefit to the communities which apply 
for them. These contain books on his- 
tory, biography. travel, civics, art, in- 
dustry and agriculture as well as novels, 
and may be kept for two months, and 
then renewed if so desired. In addition 
a clippings bureau has been established. 
This consists of a collection of articles 
taken from current magazines and filed 
ready to be sent to Institute members 
in search of material for papers on 
topics of interest to women. 

The keynote of the community work 
done by the Institutes is “get ac- 
quainted” and this work, along con- 
structive lines. is responsible for many 
improvements in the present-day farm 
woman’s life. Nowhere is this more ap- 
parent than in new towns and farming 
communities in the rapidly settling dis- 
tricts along the transcontinental lines 
of the Canadian National Railways in 
the three prairie provinces. 

New ‘Institutes are easily founded— 
a petition signed by a minimum of eight 
women, sixteen or older, and addressed 
to the Minister of Agriculture, is the 
method. A minimum of twenty-five 
cents a year is required as dues from 
each member. 

The Women’s Institutes are the on- 
ly organization in the Dominion which 
bring together the women on the farm 
and the women in town and city. The 
great need of Canada today is not a 
woman’s party. but a woman’s platform 
founded on true principles of democ- 
racy. with equal privileges and oppor- 
tunities for all. Through the medium 
of the National Federation of Women’s 
Institutes. in which is included every 
provincial organization. all Canadian 
women may help to lift their ideals 
above the clash and clatter of party 
politics and make their Institutes a real 
factor in the upbuilding of the nation. 


THe Woman Citizex 


Prohibition 
(Continued from page 12) 
Franklin County, Ohio, the report of 
the county clerk shows that but four 
were superinduced by alcohol, much 
less, he adds, than in the days when 
the streets of Columbus were “lined 
with saloons.” As to alcoholic insan. 
ity, Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, head of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, wrote Mr, 
Gordon that “the hospital wards form. 
erly devoted to the care of men suffer. 
ing from delirium tremens and acute 


insanity due to liquor are practically 
empty.” 
Tuberculosis: Figures from various 


parts of the country, notably from the 
New York Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
place prohibition first among the causes 
of a marked decrease in the White 
Plague. “It leaves more money for 
food, clothing, and shelter,” they say. 
In line with the above is the statement 
of Haven Emerson, M. D.. lecturer on 
preventable disease at Columbia Univer. 
sity, that an analysis of the drop in the 
tuberculosis death rate for the past two 
years had convinced him that one factor 
was the ability of the wage-earner to 
maintain a better standard of living, 
chiefly because he “doesn’t spend five 
or ten per cent. of his money on drink 
now.” 

The antis argue that pneumonia can- 
not be properly treated without whisky, 
and as is known, the ruling against 
the medical use of liquor has in New 
York state been declared unconstitu- 
tional. But the comment of Dr. 
Alexander Lambert of New York, long 
connected with the great hospitals of 
that city, still has force. “When we had 
all the alcohol we desired in life, there 
was a large group of alcoholic pneu- 
monia patients in Bellevue, and_ the 
death rate was sixty-six per cent. for 
them. and twenty-two per cent. for the 
non-alcoholic pneumonia cases.  Pro- 
hibition has changed the type of hos- 
pital patients. One doesn’t see the 
chronically soaked alcoholic victim in 
our wards now.” 

The Salvation Army, department of 
rescue and slum work in New York, 
finds that “applications for relief are 
reduced at least fifty per cent .. . 
Families more prosperous . Fewer 
deaths of children No infants 
smothered in bed by drunken parents 
now . Drink cases nearly elimi- 
nated in New York . The Rescue 
Home used to be headquarters for drink 
but now an intoxicated woman 


cases, 
is a rarity. . There is less immor- 
ality. The baser forms of immorality 


cannot be sustained without the stimu- 
lus of liquor.” 

The Charity Organization Society of 
New York reports that commitments to 
institutions for intoxication, which in 
1915 numbered 11,840, were in 1921 
reduced to 2,050. 
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Two organizations, the American As- 
sociation for Organizing Family Social 
Work, of New York, and the Boston 
Family Welfare Society, have lately 
made surveys of the effects of prohibi- 
tion. They find that almost as many 
families sought aid in 1921 as in 1917, 
but they also found that in seventeen 
large cities the number of dependent 
families where drink was a factor had 
decreased about seventy-five per cent. 
For example, the St. Louis Provident 
Association had 412 drink-ridden fami- 
lies on its books in 1917, and but 23 
in 1921. Pawtucket, Rhode Island, As- 
sociated Charities was aiding seventeen 
such families in 1917, and in 1921 
there wasn’t one needing help. In Bos- 
ton the figures dropped from 984 in 
1917 to seventy-three in 1921. And so 
on. 

Savings banks officials, too, are in- 
clined to speak well of the Amendment. 
A typical opinion is that of Thomas F. 
Wallace, treasurer of the Farmers and 
Mechanics Savings Bank of Minneapo- 
lis. “Where the Federal Act has been 
honestly enforced,” he says, “it is an 
important factor in providing a reserve 
fund for the workingman to provide 
against periods of unemployment.” 

Of great importance is the testimony 
on prohibition from courts and judges. 
Judge William N. Gemmill, judge of 
the municipal Court of Chicago, told 
the Australian seeker after truth that 
there had been a decrease in the num- 
ber of persons arrested in America for 
drunkenness of more than 600,000 a 
year. He has recently published the re- 
sults of an inquiry he conducted by 
correspondence with fifty cities of the 
country. He collected records of the 
number of arrests for all offenses for 
the years 1917 to 1922, and has com- 
piled a table giving the results for 
1917, a typical pre-prohibition year, 
and for 1920, 1921 and 1922. The 
total population of the cities reported is 
25,000,000, or nearly a fourth of the 
population of the country. 

In only four cases were the arrests 
for drunkenness for 1920 greater than 
in 1917—Cleveland, Detroit, Little Rock 
and Omaha—while in most instances 
the drop under prohibition was strik- 
ing. Though the trend was upward in 
the next two years in the number of 
arrests, even so there were in 1922 only 
seven cities which exceeded the 1917 fig- 
ure. And for some there were special 
factors. In Des Moines, where the num- 
ber of arrests for drunkenness was be- 
tween two and three hundred greater in 
1922 than in 1917, Judge Gemmill was 
told that while formerly only the help- 
less drunks were brought in, now the 
ruling applied to all who showed the 
slightest sign of intoxication. 

Tn listing arrests for the other causes 
only 1917 “and 1922 were used. This 
column shows sixteen out of the fifty 
states with a higher record of arrests 
in the later year. In some cases these 


were due to an increase of traffic viola- 
tions. Of course these figures, unlike 
the “drunkenness” column, can have no 
final value either way, because of the 
numerous factors entering. 

Whether prohibition or some other 
cause is at the back of it, there has been 
a great decrease in the number of pris- 
oners in the Bridewell in Chicago. In 
1917 that jail housed 17,758 unfortun- 
ates, and in 1921 the commitments were 


9,653. A drop of 788 in the daily av- 


erage of prisoners. Various leaders tell 
a like story. The president of the Bes- 
semer Coal, Iron and Steel Company 
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of Birmingham, Alabama, H. L. Bad- 
ham, says the moonshine now disposed 
of in the mining camps is not a drop 
in the bucket compared to former con- 
ditions; that local trains on pay-days 
are now able to make their runs without 
guards to protect passengers from 
drunks, which formerly they could not 
do. Also the workman’s children are 
far better fed and dressed. 

S. S. Kresge of Detroit, head of a 
chain of five- and ten-cent stores, re- 
ported that after the Volstead Act went . 
into effect “drunkenness was greatly de- 
creased . . . business conditions were 
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Mastering Nature’s Forces 


Without the telephone “‘re- 
peater,’’ the entire electrical 
power available on the earth 
would not be sufficient to make 
trans-continental speech com- 
mercially possible. The three 
thousand repeaters now in use 
on Bell System long distance 
lines have increased the talking 
range of every telephone by 
thousands of miles. By mak- 
ing possible the use of smaller 
gauge wires, repeaters have 
kept down the cost of equip- 
ment by millions of dollars. 


The repeater is only one out 
of scores of scientific develop- 
ments of equal or greater im- 
portance in the advancement of 
telephone service. Bell System 
progress has been a continual 
encounter with seemingly im- 
possible barriers, and a con- 
tinual finding of new ways to 


overcome them. Each step in 
extending the range of speech 
has come only after years of 
study. Each important piece of 
telephone apparatus has had to 
be created for the need. Each 
working day this pioneering 
goes on. Nature is harnessed 
to a new duty and mechanical 
ingenuity improves the tools of 
service, as fast as science finds 
the way. 


Not only is the Bell System 
daily conducting research within 
its own nation-wide organiza- 
tion, but it is studying the dis- 
coveries of the whole world of 
science for their possible appli- 
cation to telephone service. 
Only by such eternal vigilance 
has the United States been given 
the best and cheapest telephone 
service in the world. 


*BELL SYSTEM” 





toward Better Service 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 





METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directéty | 





WONDERSTOEN 


|Removes superfluous hair from face 
instantly, Dry application. 
Odorless, harmless. 
Wonderstoen: a round, pink disk (size 
powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. 
| Money back guarantee. Price $1. At all 
| beauty counters or from Manufacturer on 


| receipt of $1.10. 
Free Booklet. 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York 
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VERY homekeeper should send for this 
beautiful book. It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Productions for Sleep and Rest.”” 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED 
Dept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, New York 
Sold by all Furniture & Department Stores 


OUCH BEDS - DA-BEDS - HAMMOCKS 





PRODUCTIONS FOR 
SLEEP. AND REST “ 


\WAY BEDS - SPRINGS - MATTRESSES 





CASH’S 
WOVEN NAMES 


Save 
Laundry Losses | 


3 doz. $1.50 


6 doz. $2. 
9 doz. $2.50 (12 doz. $ 


Se 
Write for styles 


J. & J. CASH. Ine. 
Sixth Street 


South Norwaik. Conn. 


Branch Factories 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
syetelatelac ham Olne 








Mme. Adele “Gray Shop” 


28 WEST 57th SY. 
NEW YORK 


Smartly _ tailored 
Gowns 
Afternoon Frocks 
Suits & Wraps 


Special attention 
given to women 
who require larger 
sizes. 




















GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 


chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ‘ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 
Jamaica PLAIN, Boston, Mss. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 


|pO YOUR FEET HURT? 


'} When shoes pinch or corns and bun- 
|}ions ache, get a package of Allen’s 
|| Foot-Ease, the antiseptic, healing pow- 
|| der to be shaken into the shoes. It 
| takes the sting out of Corns, Bunions 
iiand Calluses, and gives instant relief 
'lto Smarting, Aching, Swollen Feet. At 
\|night when your feet ache and burn 
from excessive dancing or walking, 
sprinkle some Allen’s Foot-Ease in the 
| foot-bath and you will solve your foot 
troubles. 
Over 1,500,000 pourfds of powder for the 
Feet were used by our Army and Navy 
during the war. Sold everywhere. Trial 
Package and a Foot-Ease Walking Doll 
Sent FREE. Address 


MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glass- 
ware, meerschaum, tipping _ billiard 
cues, bric-a-brac, ete. 

MATOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER 
CEMENTS are good. All three kinds 
20c per bottle. At dealers or MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING CO. _ Established 
1876, 461 Pearl St., New York City. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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better savings accounts increased } 

- many business men who formerly 
opposed prohibition now favor it be. | 
cause it is good business.” Bird W, 
Spencer, president of the People’s Bank 
and Trust Company, Passaic, New Jer. 
sey, asserted that an increase of 
$1,500,000 in the savings deposits of 
that city was due to the fact that “much 
money formerly spent in saloons is now 
deposited in banks.” 

Samuel Gompers has opposed the 
Volstead Act, but James Duncan, see. 
retary of the American Federation of 
Labor, in Seattle, believes that much of 
labor’s objection to prohibition comes} 
from men of foreign birth who resent 7 
being deprived of wine and beer, and 
that if the Amendment were put to a 
vote to-day it would have an enthusi- 
astic “yes” from those who work with 
their hands. The canvass made by the 
Literary Digest showed 345 labor lead. 
ers for prohibition, 143 against, and 3] 
doubtful. 

Nevertheless the poor man has a case 
against—not prohibition, but its viola- 
tion by the rich man who patronizes the 
hootlegger. Of the atrocity of these 
violations there can be no doubt. The 
poor man is unfairly treated, but it is 
an unfairness to his advantage. 

3ut, “Ah,” some people say (a con- 
siderable chorus ii is too), “We quite 
agree that the saloon was a curse, and 
that hard liquor is poison. But light 
wines and beer, now, are different. 
Give the workingman his wine and beer, 
they won't harm him.” Won't they? 
Yet the British Board of Liquor Traffic 
reported in 1916 that forty per cent. of 
the men and women arrested for drunk- 
enness had met their downfall on beer. 
In Germany, which is the fountain- 
head of beer, there are twenty-two insti- 
tutions for the cure of inebriation. 
Massachusetts in 1915 found that one 
out of every seven men and women 
“jugged” for intoxication did it on beer | 
or wine. France, a wine-consuming 
country, has found it necessary to tight- 
en up its laws against intoxication. Ree- 
ords of forty-three American insurance 
companies show that the total abstainer 
has a much better chance of long life 
than he who drinks beer. 

Yet many excellent persons are urg- | 
ing that the restrictions against intoxi- 
cating liquors be amended to admit of 
the sale and consumption of light wines 
and beer. 


a later issue we will report the 

World Education Conference held 
last week in Oakland. All accounts in- 
dicate that it was an interesting and im- 
portant meeting, and an organization toy 
be known as the Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations was formed. Miss 
Olive M. Jones, New York principal, 4 
was elected president of the National 
Education Association. 








